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RECENT SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Barnard Language Reader (Paine) Skinner’s Dramatic Stories for Read- 
30 Cents ing and Acting 35 Cents 
First Year Third Year 


Offers an interesting variety of material for dramatiza- In this supplementary reader each of the stories has 
tion, reproduction, and memory work. Besides simple unuatadly dramatis qualities, and may be turned into sc atthe 
adaptations of several popular nursery stories, such as “The play for acting. They are uniformly short. . Some of the 
Three Bears,” “Little Red Riding Hood,” and “The Little stories are well-known schoolbook classics in new dress, 
B.A Seu” the book contains & ailiber of fables and folk but most of them are new. They include fairy tales, folk 
tales, which illustrate the various duties and faults of child- tales, stories of child life, nature stories, etc., in wide vari- 
hood. The poetry, for the most part classic in character, oy: Originally the work of many writers, they are as warned 
is popular with small boys and girls. The matter is ar- in style as in subject matter, but they have here been happily 
ranged with reference to the seasons. Among the very harmonized and adapted to the requirements and tastes of 


Wig : : young pupils. 
attractive illustrations are twenty-three in colors. = 











Lucia’s Peter and Polly in Winter Moran’s Kwahu, the Hopi Indian Boy 


35 Cents 50 Cents 
Sixth Year 


A true portrayal of life and manners in an ancient 
Here are the same two jolly, healthy children, who as pueblo before the Spanish conquest of the Southwest. At 
Peter and Polly in Summer, became so popular with other the same time it 1s a vivid and interesting story of the boy- 
little boys and girls just beginning to read. The good times hood and youthful adventures of the hero. The home life 
these youngsters had that winter in the country are related of the Hopi Indians is described, with their religious ob- 
in a manner that is delightfully simple and realistic. The servances, trading, hunting, witchcraft, wooing and mar- 
things they did are just the things all normal children do and riage ceremonies, war and battle, and funeral ceremonies, 
are most interested in. And to read about the adventures together with some account of their legends. 
that might have been their own, gives them a personal satis- 
faction. The book is full of color pictures. 


Second Year 


Baldwin’s John Bunyan’s Dream Story 


Skinner and Lawrence’s Little Dramas 35 Cents 
for Primary Grades 35 Cents Fourth Year 


The Pilgrim’s Progress is here retold in a manner that 
will appeal to twentieth-century school children. Where- 

The little plays in this book are derived largely from ever it has been possible, Bunyan’s own words have been 
well-known prose and poetical selections of high literary retained, and great care has been taken to preserve the 
quality. Among them are adaptations from Kate Green- beautiful and quaint style of the original. Of course, much 
away, Thomas Hood, Laura E. Richards, Lydia Maria Child, abridgment has been necessary, and whatever the modern 
and John Ruskin. The plays may either be acted by the reader would be tempted to skip has been left out or re- 
children, or be used simply as reading lessons to aid in se- written. The result of this editing is that John Bunyan’s 
curing correct tones and natural expression. If memorized Dream Story becomes a delightful fairy tale, poetic in form 
and presented as plays, the scenery may readily be impro- and surpassinely interesting The illustrator has well 
vised from objects always at hand in the schoolroom. caught the spirit of the tale. 





Second Year 








Our illustrated descriptive catalogue of 274 volumes of Good 
Reading is\at your service. May we send you a copy? 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE PROPOSED MEDIATION. 

There can be no mistaking the 
sense of relief which was manifested 
all over the United States, when the 
offer of mediation between the United 
States and Mexico was made by the 
three greatest South American re- 
publics,—Argentine, Brazil and Chile. 
Up to that rnoment, there had seemed 
to be no way out of the troubles into 
which a blundering policy had 
brought us except the long and 
Bloody road of a war which could 
bring us neither gain nor glory, and 
which might be prolonged for years, 
with a heavy and futile sacrifice of 
human lives. But the proffered medi- 
ation promised at least delay, inves- 
tigation and a sincere consideration 
of possible concessions and compro- 
mises. It has been one of the anom- 
olies of the situation that an adminis- 
tration which had been busied in fram- 
ing general plans under which the na- 
tions should pledge themselves to al- 
low an interval of six months for ne- 
gotiation and possible arbitration of 
disputes before entering upon war 
should itself begin hostilities at 
twenty-four hours notice. 


THE EXODUS OF REFUGEES. 


Meanwhile, the exodus of refugees, 
American and others, from all parts 
of Mexico, has gone on with com- 
paratively little violence. The yellow 
press has kept up its mischievous 
work of fomenting the war spirit in 
the United States, and has published 
false reports of the killing of Ameri- 
cans. But although some of the 
American refugees report insults and 
hardships on the way, and hostile 
demonstrations of one sort or an- 
other. it would appear that Huerta 
has kept his promise to protect 
Americans and other foreigners to 
the extent of his power, and most, if 
not all, of the reports of the execu- 
tion or murder of Americans are un- 
questionably false. Considering the 
provocation given by the forcible oc- 
cupation of Vera Cruz, and the killing 
there of hundreds of Mexicans who 
resisted our bluejackets and marines, 
and considering also the fiery temper 
of the Mexicans and their long-stand- 
ing distrust of Americans, a great deal 
of self-restraint has been shown. 
MATERIAL INTERESTS AT 

STAKE. 


A careful and approximately accu- 
rate compilation of foreign invest- 
ments in Mexico shows how large are 
the material interests at stake in the 
ultimate pacification of the country 
and the restoration of normal condi- 
tions. According to these estimates, 
the total American investments in 
Mexican railway stocks and bonds, 
bank stocks and deposits, mines, 
smelters, national bonds, timber 
lands, ranches, factories, stores, oil 
business, rubber industry, etc., 
amount to $1,057,770,000:° English 
investments to $321,302,800: French to 
$143,446,000; and those of other coun- 
tries to $118,535,380. Material inter- 
ests should not dominate over national 
honor, national good faith, or the se- 
curity of human life, but neither can 
they be ignored. 

A NEW VOLUNTEER ARMY. 

Congress has hurried through to 
enactment and the President has 
signed a Volunteer Army bill, which 
provides for war-time emergencies, 
and makes many changes in the sys- 


tem previously existing. The most 
important change is that which makes 
the period of volunteer enlistment 
the same as for the regular army,— 
four years. The enlistments will ter- 
minate in less than four years, if the 
President proclaims the end of the 
emergency which called for them. 
The purpose of the four-year system 
is to do away with the evils of short- 
term service and the necessity of 
drafting. Another important change 
transfers the appointment of all offi- 
cers of volunteer regiments from the 
governors of the states to the Presi- 
dent, thus removing, it is assumed, 
the danger of merely political appoint- 
ments. As has been pointed out by 
the General Staff of the army, in all 
the wars fought by this country, the 
regular army hasfurnishedonly 7.5 per 
cent. of the fighting torce, the volun- 
teer 69.7 per cent., and the militia, 
rangers and emergency men 22.8 per 
cent. If there should be war with 
Mexico, the burden of it will fall 
chiefly upon the volunteers, for there 
are at present available in the conti- 
nental United States only 51,000 men 
of the regular army, and 112,000 of 
the organized militia. 


THE LABOR WAR IN COLO- 
RADO. 


The labor war in Colorado has 
reached a desperate pass. The state 
authorities admit their inability to 
cope with it, and have asked the aid 
of Federal troops,—an appeal which 
comes at a particularly bad_ time, 
when all the energies of the Federal 
government are concentrated upon 
preparations for possible war with 
Mexico,—but it has been responded 
to, notwithstanding. The war has 
extended from the southern coal fields 
to the northern, and several towns in 
that section have been attacked by 
large bodies of strikers with machine 
guns The militia are looked upon 
by the strikers merely as tools of the 
capitalists who own the mines, and 
the fact they have been recruited in 
part from the mine guards intensifies 
this feeling. Attempts at arbitration 
have failed, and there have been out- 
breaks of savagery which would do no 
discredit to Mexico. 

AN APPROACHING CRISIS IN 
ULSTER. 

Premier Asquith is not addicted to 
extreme language, and when he pub- 
licly describes an occurrence as a 
“grave and unprecedented outrage” 
the words mean more than when 
spoken by a less moderate man. Mr. 
Asquith applied the words to the re- 
cent extraordinary performance of 
Sir Edward Carson’s Ulster “Volun- 
teers’ who, in strong armed force, 
landed 40,000 rifles and 500,000 cart- 
ridges at various points in Ulster 
patrolling the roads in such strength 
that the local police and guards could 
not interfere. This consignment of 
arms and ammunition,—obviously 
meant for revolutionary purposes— 
was landed from a German ship. The 
incident abundantly justified Mr. As- 
quith’s characterization of it; and it 
goes to show that the situation in 
Ulster is more menacine than it had 
of late been supposed to be. This 
very incident, however, coupled with 
a similar landing of arms and ammu- 
nition by the Nationalist “Volun- 
teers” has led to a new movement 
for compromise on the basis of a 
Federal system for the United King 
dom. The possibility of actual civil 
war is sobering to all parties. 


May 7, 1934 


AN APOLOGY TO COLOMBIA. 


The early report that the treaty re- 
cently signed at Bogota not only binds 


~ 


the United States to pay $25,000,000 
to Colombia, but conveys an apology 
from the United States to Colombia 
for the incidents attending the crea- 
tion of the Panama Republic is veri- 
fied by the publication of the text of 
the treaty. In the opening article, 
the Government of the United States 
“expresses sincere regret tor any- 
thing that may have interrupted or 
altered the relations of cordial friend- 
ship long existing between the two 
nations” and the Government of Co- 
lombia “accepts that declaration in 
the full assurance that every ob- 
stacle to the re-establishment of com- 
plete harmony between the two coun- 
tries will thus disappear.” Besides 
the promise of a payment of $25,000,- 
000 within six months, the treaty 
guarantees to Colombia the free pas- 
sage through the canal of its troops, 
supplies and warships, and special ad- 
vantages for Colombian products im- 
ported through the Canal zone. It 
will be interesting to watch the action 
of the Senate upon this treaty. 


THE PROFITS OF THE PARCEL 
POST. 


The post office appropriation bill, 
recently passed by Congress, is based 
on estimates by the post office depart- 
ment which fix the profit to the gov- 
ernment from the parcel post during 
the next year at $60,000,000. But a 
fact which does not appear, either in 
the estimates, or the bill based on 
them, is that for the first six months 
of the operation of the system, the 
railroads did not receive a dime from 
the Government for transporting all 
of the parcel post. This was because 
the railroads’ compensation was based 
on weichings of the mails before the 
new system was inaugurated. At the 
end of that period, new rates went 
into effect which are to stand for four 


years Since then, the weight limit 
has been raised, first trom eleven 
to twenty pounds, and_ then 


to fifty pounds, and the system has 
been extended to include books, but 
the railroadsreceive nothing for carry- 
ing this extra load. The postmaster 
general, in his last report, stated that 
the railroads were “of course” en- 
titled to compensation for the addi- 
tional service required of them, but 
the appropriation bill goes no farther 
than to add five per cent. to the total 
revenue received by the roads for 
carrying the mails. In Great Britain, 
the railroads receive fifty-five per 
cent. of the parcel post revenue. 
® 





CONVENTIONALIZED. 


A child who becomes conventional- 
ized too early becomes limited in the 
scope of his possibilities. This sort 
of thing is more or less inevitable 
for the young and adults must live 
together under the same conditions. 
The only possible solution is to set 
aside public playgrounds, gymnasiums 
and other facilities suitable for the 
voung to live their lives largely apart 
from adults, except as they come in 
contact with their parents in the infor- 
malrelationsofthehome. Ifthe nublic 
schools were all equiened with facili- 
ties for the young, including play 
grounds, we could solve our problem 
fairly well. But such a happy situa- 


tion does not exist to-day in Ameri- 


can cities —M. V. O'Shea. 
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SCHOOL PENS 
SPENCERIAN 


NO. 1 College 
NO. 5 School 


Hold the Record 
for ober fifty years 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of Expiration.—The date on the labelof your paper imdi- 
cates the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discontinued at their 
expiration. It is our wish to extend reasonable credit to sub- 
acribers whoare busy and may not remit on the exact day asubscrip- 
tion expires 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of any change 
in theic address, givi both the former and present address, other- 
wise they are responsible for the paperif sent to a former address 
until ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it isimportant thatremittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money 
erders, or regiatered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


Receipts.—Rem ittances are acknowledged by chan ze of} date fol 
lowing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change 
failto appear on the label on the second issue after the date of 
remittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 


Samples to Superin- 


Missing Numbers —Should a number of the JOURNAL fail to 
reach a subscriber, he will confera favor upon the Publishers by 
notifying us of the fact, upon receiptof which notice the missing 
number will besent. We guaranteea ful! year’s subscription. 


tendents of Schools 
and Teachers on 


application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorialdepartment and all com. 
munications for the pages of the JOURNAL should be addressed to 
A.E. Wrnsure, Editor. All letters pertaining to the business man- 
agement of the JoURNAL should be addressed to the Publishers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Publication Office: 6 BEACON STREET, 


BOSTON. 








Are You Sure of a Comfortable Income 


after you retire from activeservice? Wouldn’t an annual allowance be desirable to supplement 
your income? The State may do alittle to help retired public school teachers, but some other 
provision must be made such as you may make by joining 


THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ANNUITY GUILD 


It is the logical way for a teacher to insure. Noother investment can be made on such a safe 


and profitable basis. The Guild isa purely co-operative organization, managed on a strictly 
business basis by and for the teachers of Massachusetts. 


OFFICERS 
Gordoa A. Southworth, Somerville, President. Eugene D. Russell, Lynn, First Vice-President. 
Charles W. Morey, Lowell, Second Vice-President. William F. Bradbury, Cambridge, Treasurer. 
George M. Wadsworth, Principal Pope School, Somerville, Secretary. 


ADDRESS MR. WADSWORTH FOR INFORMATION 


[Fin pencils you want a 
square deal try a Dixon. 
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A test will reweal that in 
marking no grit will you feel. 


* 
Drawing and text by HENRY TURNER BAILEY H | me 
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High School || WINSHIP 
Graduating | | TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Wibat They Say of Us 


From a New England College President : 








Exercises 


Are rendered Attractive and 


We are very well pleased with Mr. N—— and I hope he will 


Impressive by the use of wear well. Weare indebted to you for recommending him. 





From a New York Teacher: 
1 appreciate your efforts in my behalf and can only say that 


I wish I had enrolled with you sooner. 

From a Massachusetts Teacher: 

I thank you heartily for your prompt attention. It is just 

a week since I joined your Agency. Every one of my friends 


shall hear of your Agency, and I shall use all my influence to 


An economical uniform, saving time and Save thane tote tt. 


= y Ss . > ~ ic ; i _ . 4 ° . 
money at a busy season; democratic in its From a Maine High School Principal: 
+p — . ° cto 19. Now, I frankly tell you that I haven’ + y 
. wrovriz nits aca - } y 1at en’t much use for - 
unify ing effect and appropriate 1 t cies, but there was something about your business methods 


demic significance. A trial will convince in our recent dealing that appealed to me. 
From a Connecticut Grammar Master: 


y its ¢ i 7 Oo vo 5 ° F 
you of its pr ictical value to your school a se been in your hands earlier in my work as a 
* ‘ teacher. Shall always remember the way in whi 
Write for particulars of Sale and Rental have done all you could to aid me. ae ee 


Register Now for Next Season 


Cotrell & Leonard ALVIN F. PEASE 


. 6 BEACON STREET 
Dist Teieph 
ALBANY, N. Y. Long Distance Teiephone BOSTON, M ASS. 


































SPEND YOUR VACATION AMID NEW SCENES 


The Hamburg-American Line have arranged a very attractive series of cruises to 
CUBA, JAMAICA, HAYTI, COSTARICA, COLOMBIA andthe PANAMA CANAL 
By the Popular and Well-known PRINZ Steamers of the 


ATLAS SERVICE ~ (= 
Sailing every Saturday—TOURS and CRUISES ranging NG 
from J1 to 25 days. Rates from May 1 to October J, $75—$115. 












At no season of the year is the West Indies as delightful as now, | @ 
Write, ’phone or wire us on ere % 





OUR TOURIST DEPARTMENT WITH AN 
EXPERIENCE OF OVER 25 YEARS ar- 
ranges tickets and itineraries both for 
Railroad and Steamship travel. 


Hamburg-American Line 
41-45 Broadway, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore 
Pittsburgh Chicago New 
Orleans Minneapolis St. Louis 
Montreal! San Francisco 
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Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of 
charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal 
department which adequately equips for commer- 
cial teaching positions. There is a large demand 
for well equipped commercial teachers. The 
positions pay attractive salaries. 


Write, call or telephone for further information 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 








THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the Language 
of Childhood 
and Beautifully Illustrated from Original Drawings 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 
A Sane Phonic Method ! 


Profusely 


developing the Thought Element throug 











Acti n, Khythm, and Sound. Superior to any ther series of primary 
readers ever published in Simplicity of Meth« in Literary Content, 
and in Mechanical Excellence. Valuable either as Basal or Supple 
mentary. The Teacher's Manual provides daily lessons, worked out 
n detail for the guidance of the teacher. 

Primer . ° : 30c. Third Reader . 48c. 
First Reader : 36c. Thought Reader , 30c, 
Second Reader . 42c. Manual ° 50c. 


THE DIRECT METHOD OF TEACHING 
ENGLISH TO FOREIGNERS 


By ISAAC PRICE, New York City Public Schools 


\ new and valuable aid in the teaching of English to foreigners, 
which aims to develop the conversational powers at the same time 
that the more formal art of reading is taught. 

45c. 


GOODWINS COURSE IN SEWING 


By EMMA E. GOODWIN, of New York 


A practical and thoroughly graded course, completely illnstrated, for 


teachers’ and pupils’ use. Tissue paper patterns accompany Books 
II and III, free. 


Book I, 50c. Book II, 60c. Book III, 60c. 


THORNDIKE’S EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 
Professor of Educational Psychology in Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University 
A radical departure. Exercises in pamphlet form, eliminating the 
copying of examples by the pupils and saving both time and eye-strain, 
Suitable for use with any text-book. 


Nos. 1, 2, 3,4, 5 
Pupil’s Edition 10c each Teacher's Edition 15c each 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & CO. 
393-399 Lafayette Street, NEW YORK CITY 





SIMPLE PROBLEMS 
INDUSTRAL ARITHMETIC 


GRAMMAR GRADES 
By BRENELLE HUNT 
Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 
THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOKIS 


To emphasize the processes which are best adapted to develop the habits upon which vocational 


efficiency depends. 


To promote intelligent observation and study of common things which skilled labor has produced. 

To bring the pupil into the closest possible contact with the materials used, basing all mathematical 
computations, whenever possible, on firsthand measurements. 

To teach practical things, as the economical cutting up of materials, methods of combining for 
strength and economy, devices for overcoming the natural defects in material used, also the cost of 


material, wages, estimating, etc. 


To utilize the most available material, to emphasize constructive processes, to furnish opportunity 
for miking fiest-hand m2asurements, to draw and interpret simple diagrams, to furnish drill in fundamental 
operations and at the same time to give some useful iaformation. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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ADOPTED FOR EXCLUSIVE USE IN 


THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


At a recent meeting of the Oklahoma 
State Board of Education, the following first 
year High School books published by D. 
Appleton and Company were adopted for 
five years’ exclusive use in all public high 
schools throughout the State of Oklahoma : 





THE WORLD BOOK CORNER 
JUST PUBLISHED 

A new revised edition with thirty-two full page 
illustrations. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 

LITERATURE 

For the high scho 1 and the younger classes in 

college. By Vida D. Scudder, A. M., Profes- 

sor of English Literature at Wellesley College. 

Cloth. Illustrated. 542 pages. Price, $1.20. 

Its plan. It gives a clear and correct idea of each 

great period of English Literature and guides in the 











direct and copious reading of texts. Each part be- 
gins with a picture of the period treated; the sig- 
nificance of our origin and the imaginative achieve- 
ment of the great medieval centuries are clearly 
shown and the student is enabled to trace the many 
JENNER & WILSON’S CAESAR’S FIRST CAM- strands, racial, physical, ethical, and spiritual of 

PAIGN which the glorious fabric of English Literature is 

woven. 

Its apparatus. Special prominence is given to the 
greatest or most signficant figures in our litera- 


GILBERT & BRIGHAM’S INTRODUCTION TO oe In — ie Se bibliographical references 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY at the end of each chapter there are practical sug- 


gestions for discussions by the students and for 
talks by the teacher. A full outline of authors 
with their works and contemporary events in 
tables arranged for easy reference is also given. 

Its charm. The book is thoroughly human, inter- 
esting, attractive, and inspiring, and has a literary 
charm not found in the ordinary text-book. There 
is not a dry page in it and there is no book that 
presents the story of English literature in a man- 
ner more likely to awaken the desire for further 
acquaintance with the books that are so alluringly 
described. ie 


INTERESTING AS A NOVEL 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson New York 


YOUNG & JACKSON’S A HIGH SCHOOL ALGEBRA 


(A Beginners Latin Book) 


High School teachers who are contemplat- 
ing changes in text-books in the above sub- 
jects, and are not familiar with these pub- 
lications, are invited to correspond with the 
publishers. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
New York Boston Chicago 




















New Course in Algebra 
SAFE AND SATISFACTORY 


for any school. 


THE WENTWORTH-SMITH ALGEBRA 


Distinctive Features 


Careful correlation of algebra and arithmetic. 

Skillful introduction of oral algebra along with all written exercises. 
Practical nature of both methods and problems, 

Excellent, but not too extended, treatment of graphs. 

Real, not merely apparent, preparation for geometry and physics. 
Introduction in clear, simple terms of the function concept. 

Short cumulative review at the end of each chapter. 


SCHOOL ALGEBRA, Books I and II, each ; : , P . 90 cents 


ACADEMIC ALGEBRA . . , ‘. . , . . . - $1.20 
Condensation of material in School Algebra. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


New York 
Dalias 


London 
San Francisco 


Boston 
Atlanta 


Chicago 
Columbus 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A, E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


THE BLACK HILLS 


“In the land of the Dacotahs, 

Lives the Arrowmaker’s daughter, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 
Handsomest of all the women...... 
“Bring not to my lodge a stranger 
From the land of the Dacotahs: 
Very fierce are the Dacotahs, 
Often is there war between us, 
There are feuds not yet forgotten 
Wounds that ache and still may open:” 
Laughing answered Hiawatha, 
“For that reason if no other, 

Would I wed the far Dacotahs......’ 
Thus departed Hiawatha 

To the land of the Dacotahs, 

To the land of handsome women....... 


H. W. Longfellow. 

What hath forty years wrought? Less than 
forty years ago there was a reign of terror in the 
Black Hills’ country that makes one’s blood curdle 
as he hears of it. Less than forty years ago 
General Custer, the brilliant, noble, heroic, love- 
able leader, and every man in his command at the 
time was massacred, and all but Custer were 
scalped and their bodies left in the field of 
carnage. 

And that was the Black Hills of a generation 
ago. Today there is no place in the world where 
life is safer, health better, or wages higher than 
in these same Black Hills. Lead is the largest 
place, with near ten thousand people. It is a 
mining camp, nothing more, nothing less. Here 
is the largest gold mine in the world they say, and 
I do not question it. For nearly forty years it 
has been worked incessantly and it has enough 
gold already surveyed and tested to run for a half 
century and more. 

After the Custer massacre and Sitting Bull and 
his revengeful savages were peacefully back in 
their reservation, a California millionaire, George 
Hearst—husband of Phoebe Hearst and father of 


” 


William Randolph Hearst—came to 
the Black Hills quietly and bought 
up all promising claims, and the home- 
stake properties are the result. Men who 


know it all, or think they do, say that the Hearst 
interests have taken out a hundred million dollars 
in a third of a century. Mr. Hearst paid $70,000 
for eight acres, and with associates capitalized it 
at ten millions. This has made the Black Hills 
as famous as it has made the Hearsts and asso- 
Ciates wealthy. The original eight acres have 
grown to 27,000 acres and there is more a-buying. 

This mine went through one of the famous 
mine strikes, one that might easily have been a 
Cripple Creek, Butte, Southern Colorado, or 
Calumet in consequences. It threatened to be 
worse than any of them, but owing to supert 
management, not a life was sacrificed, the mine 
was closed but ten weeks, and the property 
suffered no harm. 


Mining camp though it be, there is no city of 
10,000 people from many lands better behaved, 
more sober, industrious, and law-abiding than 
here. Indeed, I fully believe that it is unequaled 
in community virtues for a city of that class. 

Four miles away and less is Deadwood, the 
court centre of the Black Hills officially, socially 
and politically. Deadwood has one distinction 
of which she has reason to be exceedingly proud. 
Despite the youthfulness of the city, and the wild- 
ness of its birth and early life it leads all other 
cities in the Dakotas, in Nebraska, Montana, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington in that it has had _ its 
Superintendent of Schools for twenty-four years, 
which is not true of any other city in the eleven 
states of its class. And he is not a man who has 
held his place by truckling to anybody, by shifting 
his sails to catch every favoring breeze. There 
is no man in the United States who has held such 
a position in any state who is more cultured, more 
professional, more manly than is Alexander 
Strachan, the head of the Deadwood schools. 

Lead has been far less fortunate in length of 
service for the present social, civic and educational 
poise of today has not always been manifest. 
Lead has been as unstable in its superintendents 
and teachers as Deadwood has_ been stable. 
There seems to be no explanation for it but 
present indications point to a more creditable 
future in this regard as Theodore Saam seems to 
have harmonized some apparently discordant ele- 
ments. 

Lead has one social and civic feature that is 
superb. The Homestake mine managers have 
erected at a cost of near $300,000 the best recrea- 
tion building for a place of twice its size anywhere 
in America. It has everything from swimming 
pool to opera house, from bowling alleys to library, 
that men can ask for their comfort, recreation and 
enlightenment. 

But the gem of the Black Hills is not in the 
Black Hills at all, but lies supremely comfortable, 
beautiful and peaceful in the Spearfish valley. 
Spearfish is a village of less than 2,000 people, 
counting the 300 Normal School students, and 
it has a prize winning Normal School. Thirty 
vears ago—in less than ten years after George 
Heart’s walk through the Black Hills, and made 
them world famous—a State Normal School was 
established at Spearfish. Just why or how it 
could have been done then I neither know nor 
care, but it is today as professional, as earnest, 
as noble in local educational leadership as any 
Normal school in the country. In less than a 
year from the opening of the school in a wee bit 
of a building, Francis L. Cook came from Minne- 
sota and he is now the dean of the Normal school 
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presidents and principals of the United States, 
there being no other Normal school principal in 
active service in the same school of which he was 
principal twenty-nine years ago. And the beauty 
of it is that Mr. Cook is still in the height of his 
power, and in the enjoyment of unswerving 
loyalty of students, faculty, community and 
State. 

From this school have gone 
school officials and teachers. 


forth 
Among 


numerous 
these is 
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Miss Florence Glenn, the most efficient superin- 
tendent of Lawrence county—the Black Hills 
county,—who by the way has served four terms. 
The law foolishly a the tenure to two terms 
consecutively. Miss Glenn served two terms, was 
out of office one term, and came back for two 
terms more. This merely hints at her popularity. 
Now she must retire again, but this time to be 
succeeded apparently by Miss Warren also a 
eraduate of Spearfish Normal School. 





THE NEED OF A NEW EDUCATIONAL CONTENT 


E. C. BROOKS 


President of the North Carolina Association 1912 


We are living today, and not in the days of 
Martin Luther and Erasmus, and the curriculum 
of today should deal chiefly with the great funda- 
mental things of today. Since the old curri- 
culum was fixed and the old subjects had a utili- 
tarian value the world has been made over. Our 
arithmetics have changed because the methods 
of transacting business have changed. Our con- 
ceptions of government have changed, and these 
have been brought about chiefly through the de- 
velopment in physical science. Whitney invented 
a little machine that created a greater social revo- 
lution in America than did the Declaration of 
Independence. George Stephenson invented an 
engine that gave a greater impetus to progress 
than did the great triumvirate—Webster, Clay, 
and Calhoun. And all these men wrought all 
these changes almost unaided by the school. 

When we went, therefore, from the old school 
to the modern idea of universal education, we took 
in all grades of intellect from all sorts and condi- 
tions of homes and from every shade of society. 
When this change was being made, the state 
should have broadened the subject-matter and so 
adjusted it that it would have met the needs of a 
complex society. On the contrary, the state took 
all varieties of mental life as if all children were 
the same, and gave all the same subject-matter. 
Furthermore, they took those children and graded 
them by books and attempted to make all degrees 
of mental life progress at the same rate. 

Notwithstanding the efforts of the school 
teacher, each of us was made by a very wise 
Creator. As the organs of the body develop, 
the mental and cational natures change, and the 
greatest educational forces are those that stir the 
deeper emotions and stimulate the thinking. 
This outward stimuli may be a piece of literature 
or a social wrong. It may be a presidential elec- 
tion or railroad rates. It may be constitutional 
law or the lightning in the heavens. It may be 
a great field of cotton or the boll weevil. It may 
be the scandals in society or the slaughtered dead 
on the battle-field. It may be the throbbing steam 
engine or the faith of a woman who buries her 
child. But whatever it is, it comes from the liv- 
ing, throbbing, acting, human and physical worlds 
of today, and it is some one’s duty to 





keep the 


child straight. And this is the 
school. How shall we live? 
The ancient Hebrew made it a part of his re- 
ligion to teach both boys and girls to have a care 
in selecting and preparing the proper food. But 
today we have placed the responsibility on the 
women of the home. We have given them the 


purpose of the 


greater part of the world’s work to do, a large 
part of which is classed as unskilled labor, and 


the drudgery of a large per cent. of the women 
in the home is nothing short of actual slavery. 
Rearing the children, planning the meals, select- 
ing and preparing the food, plannipg and 
the clothes, and after this comes the 
menial services in the majority of the homes that 
is killing to the spirit, We hear a _ great deal 
about the new woman leaving the home, but little 
it said about the man’s leaving the home to follow 
his business and shifting the whole responsibility 
of the family on the woman. Our _ business life 
of today is so complex that the family in many in- 
stances rarely ever sit down to the same table to- 
The child is thrown back on the mother, 
street even, after its stage of in- 


makin 
drudgery of 


dQ 


gether 


or on the first 


fancy is passed. And when the mother is weak, 
the child takes its direction in life from the rabble 
of the street. The school, instead of attempting 


to solve this great social 
plexity. 


problem, adds to its com- 
The — of daily recitations in the 
high school varying from six to eight, makes it 
necessary for the child to prepare practically all 
of them in the home, and scarcely a one of them 
has any solution for the of the home. If 
perchance the daughter is fortunate enough to be 
able to study domestic science, this work is done 
altogether in the school. These conditions should 
be reversed and the greater part of the home 
work for the schools should be in home-making, 
and the results carried to the schools, and the so- 

studied as far as 
this way the old question 
interest the home and the school will 
factorily answered. Ifa l re- 
ceives in F alieeak a grade of ninety for Latin trans- 
lated the night before in the home, why should he 


burdens 
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called culture subjec iS should be 


possible in 
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be sati 


school. In 
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ir she ne 


yt receive an equal grade for intelligent 
work i in dom estic science or agriculture executed 
un uch ¢ itions as to bring joy to the pupil 
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and assistance to the home? The domestic Marconi was sending messages short distances 
science and home economics found today in school through the air. College teachers of science tell 
is taught under circumstances far superior to us today that the high schools cannot teach 
those surrounding the average home. But if the science. Certainly not those abstractions. But the 
practical or concrete side of this subject were great concrete world lies spread out before the 
studied in the home and the theoretical combined child and he has been studying it since he first en- 
with the practical in school every school could tered school, and it is the duty of the college 
make this a part of its curriculum at very little teachers of science to enter this world and aid the 
cost. high schools in its attempt to interpret the physi- 
Human progress from the first has been for the cal world to the child. The subject-matter is at 
most part a matter of discovery and invention by hand, but it will all have to be rewritten for the 
the few, and of imitation and assimilation by the high school. 
many, and the material welfare of man as well as These are the subjects in school that should 
the world’s progress depends upon be restated. High schools should of- 
man’s knowledge of physical forces. fer parallel courses, whether students 
It was the desire for knowledge into expect to go to college or not. 
the physical and social world that But the leading part of the high 
brought the ancient classics into the school curriculum should not have for 
schoolroom. But they no longer its purpose the preparation for col- 
contain useful information of the phy- lege, as is largely the case today. 
sical and the social. These are to be However, this will not be changed 
found in man’s experience of today, until the colleges become more inter- 
instead of that of a thousand years ested in the ninety and nine that can- 
ago. We are securing a part of this not go to college, and make it a part 
in our texts of agriculture, geog- of their duty to train men to go back 
raphy, physics, chemistry and biology. into the world and teach the ninety 
But these are taught in the main as and nine. And before teachers can re- 





abstractions, while the great physical turn to the world and accomplish these 
os ¥ s 2 SAMUE -DWIN W . ’ “6 
world in its rugged concreteness lies 54™UP™ pot EBER, things, they must understand the life 


almost undiscovered by the school. pean, Sehool cf Liberal arts, they are to enter. Our colleges and 
It was in this world that Pestalozzi Pennsylvania State College. or Normal schools are 
sale | he ~wolutionized : Elected Superintendent, his _: 

entered when he revo utionizes pri- Scranton, Penn. at this point. : . 
mary work. It was in this world that It is not the purpose of the high 


Rousseau. entered when he shook humanity school to make farmers or presidents; but it is the 


defective just 


to its very foundation. And it is in this purpose to bring the life of the world into the 
same world that even a six-year- Id child school so that the child may have a chance to de- 
enters with an inquiring mind. There is a cer- velop the best that is in him. 

tain unity in all life, and it is this unity that gives The teacher that would direct the ideals of a 


interest at once to the live boy or girl when the child must carry life into the schoolroom, and the 
home, the community, or the school approaches subject-matter must appeal to something deeper 
the phenomena of nature. Notwithstanding this in the child than that mechanical self which works 
unity of life and the native interest that the life of on the surface. We are parts of one great living 
the child has in all other kinds of life, the high force, and that force is divine. When it moves 
chools of the country draw a large part of their in the stars, they give off light and heat. When it 
subject-matter from the days of Aristotle and moves in the clouds, they shed their moisture. 


Cicero. Furthermore, the college teachers of When it moves in the darkness of the earth be- 
Science in many instances have removed them- neath, it sends forth the plant to the sunlight. 
selves from the great concrete world and spend When it moves in the vegetable world, it gives it 


+h 


SI 
their lives dealing with abstractions paralleling fruit to feed, clothe, and shelter mankind; and 
the life of the monks of the Middle Ages. These when it moves in the little child, what is its con- 
teachers ridiculed George Stephenson and proved duct? Wherever this force is moving, it is a sub- 
to the politicians of the day that a locomotive ject full of the greatest interest to the child, and 
could not run on smooth rails. Yet the Killing- the conduct of the child is determined by the life 
worth engineer who studied only the concrete around it that plays on the life within, since the 
t 


r 
Ss 


world first was already operating such an engine. life within is ever striving to connect with the life 

College teachers of ean Rew a few decades without. And it is the purpose of the school to 

ago were reading learned papers ontheimpossi- bring the life of the world in such relationship to 

bility of wireless telegraphy. At the same time _ the life of the child that it may know how to live. 
— or Oee 





You can’t hanga ten-thousand-dollar education ona fifty-cent boy. Though it 
would be a crime if a dollar boy or a million-dollar boy should have only a fifty-cent edu- 
cation put on him.—Dabid Starr Jordan. 
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APPRECIATION, A QUICKENING POWER 


SUPERINTENDENT JOHN D. BROOKS 


Natick Mass. 


Rabindranath Tagore is a _Bengalee poet. 
Alfred Nobel was a Swedish manufacturer. One 
hundred years ago there would have been little 
more chance of these two lives touching than if 
they had been on different planets. Yet this year 
the prize in literature from the fund that Nobel de- 
vised for this purpose was paid to Tagore. Surely 
the world does move and all men are becoming 
brethren. 

Tagore writes in his native Bengalee. He also 
occasionally turns his poems into English. In 
this way he secures a larger audience. His 
poems remind us somewhat of Whitman. We 
could read all his poems to advantage but the one 
quoted below bears a truth especially suggestive 
to teachers. 


THE WANDERING MADMAN. 


A wandering madman was seeking the touch- 
stone, with matted locks, tawny and _ dust-laden 
and body worn to a shadow, his lips tight pressed, 
like the shut-up doors of his heart, his burning 
eyes like the lamp of a glowworm seeking its 
mate. 

Before him the endless ocean roared. 

The garrulous waves ceaselessly talked of 
hidden treasures, mocking the ignorance that 
knew not their meaning. 

Maybe he now had no hope remaining, yet he 
would not rest, for search had become his life 

Just as the ocean forever lifts its arms to the 
sky for the unattainable 

Just as the stars go in circles, yet seeking a goal 
that can never be reached 

Even so on the lonely shore the madman, with 
dusty, tawny Jocks, still roamed in search of the 
touchstone. 

One day a village boy came up and_ asked, 
“Tell me, where did you come at this golden chain 
about your neck?” 

The madman started—the chain that once was 
iron was verily gold; it was not a dream, but he 
did not know where it had changed. 

He struck his forehead wildly—where, oh 
where had he, without knowing it, achieved suc- 
cess? 

It had grown into a habit to pick up pebbles and 
touch the chain and to throw them away without 
looking to see if a change had come; thus the 
madman found and lost the touchstone. 

The sun was sinking low in the west, the sky 
was of gold. 

The madman returned on his footsteps to seek 
anew the lost treasure, with his strength gone, 
his body bent and his heart in the dust, like a tree 
uprooted. 
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In “Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” the school 
master of Drumtochy found Latin the touchstone 
that detected genius. When he found a youth 
with “the gift,” as he called it, he never rested 
until a way was opened to give the lad the wider 


vision and the greater opportunity that a univer- 
sity education affords. The very naivete of young 
teachers is often an advantage in that they see 
their pupils as individuals and are alive to the 
individual talents and capabilities of each one. 

Through years of teaching we come to see our 
pupils in mass, and particular pupils lose their 
individuality in the uniform gray of the crowd. 
We apply the touchstone of our tuition mechani- 
cally to each one but neglect to look to see the 
pure gold of response. 

Recognition, appreciation and encouragement 
are like the sun’s rays on vegetation, causing a 
child’s latent possibilities to bloom and flourish. 

I knew a teacher in a village school. His school 
room was squalid and uninviting. He was gar- 
rulous and comparatively illiterate, yet he would 
hold you, like the “Ancient Mariner,” by the hour 
while he told you about his wonderful pupils. 
You looked at them; they appeared as unkempt, 
callow and commonplace as ordinary pupils. But 
the eve of the teacher saw orators, scholars, great 
teachers, every kind of latent genius among them, 
and the miracle is that to an astounding degree 
these pupils have justified the master’s vision of 
them. 

I attended the Harvard-Yale game this year and 
rounded out a pleasant afternoon by going to see 
Maude Adams in “Peter Pan,” in the evening. 
As I stood in the lobby, I noticed a young man 
in full evening dress, with a handsomely gowned 
young woman on_ his arm, standing near the 
opposite wall gazing intently at me. He crossed 
over and called me by name. I was blank for a 
moment. 

“Willie Knowles,” I said faintly, recognizing 
him as one of the tousled-headed geniuses that 
the master had pointed out to me in the country 
school, years before. 

“What are you doing here?” 

“Oh, I graduated from Harvard last year. I 
am working for the Curtis Publishing House in 
Philadelphia now. I came across last night to see 
my friend,” indicating his handsome young com- 
panion, “and to take in the game.” 

[ was too aghast to say much. I knew Joe 
Knowles, his father, a struggling, poverty-stricken 
farmer. I knew that this young man had spent 
more on one trip than his father had spent un- 
necessarily in his entire life. I gave him credit 
for his spirit and realized that the faith of his 
former schoolmaster had been the = sunlight in 
which his genius had budded. He had become 
an educated, prosperous man of the world. With- 
out that quickening faith he would have been a 
mere country bumpkin like his father. 

About three vears ago another of these vouths 
graduated from college. In a series of  inter- 
collegiate debates, he represented his college most 
brilliantly and successfully. He was the em- 
bryonic orator the teacher had pointed out to me 
vears before. One of the most efficient primary 
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teachers I ever saw, developed from one of the 
litle girls he pointed out to me, while lesset 
geniuses without number came from this master's 
tuition. In spite of his ignorance and garrulity 
he had the divine touchstone that detected genius, 
and he never failed to furnish the atmosphere of 
confidence and appreciation in which this genius 
quickened and developed. 

Are we not like Tagore’s madman; blind to 
the divine endowment which the touchstone of our 
tuition should reveal wherever it exists in our 
pupils? This latent genius in our pupils, like the 
spirit of God in our hearts does not always strive 


e- 
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to assert itself, but unrecognized it slips back un- 
developed. 

Probably when we teach a child history or 
mathematics or language alone, in departmental 
teaching, we fail to get really well enough ac- 
quainted to recognize his capabilities. Too often 
we teach subjects rather than pupils. Fortu- 
nately, it is different in the grades where we are 
with them constantly. But whatever the condi- 
tions under which we meet our pupils, we should 
study them as individuals, not as a_ herd, and 
through personal love and knowledge lead each 
one toward the greatest heights of his possibilities 
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SCHOOL INQUIRY AGAIN 


| Editorial. | 


Lewis Mayers of the College of the City of 
New York in the April issue of the National 
Municipal Review, has an elaborate article on, 
“The New York School Inquiry.” It is the best 
statement we have seen of the origin, conditions, 
and scope of the work. He first of all corrects 
a common error. He says:— 


The reference to the committee as the 
“Hanus Committee” is, therefore, per- 
haps natural. It is, however, wholly 
incorrect. Several of the most im- 
portant reports to the committee dealt 
with non-educational subjects and did not, 
therefore, come under the supervision 
of Dr. Hanus. Such, for example were 
the reports of Messrs. Armstrong, 
Baskerville and Winslow on ventilation 
conditions in classrooms and of Mr. 
Armstrong on the condition and effi- 
ciency of public school buildings. 
Furthermore, several lengthy reports 
on purely educational subjects, such as 
that of Dr. Bachman on promotion, non- 
promotion and part-time, and of Messrs. 
Goodnow and Howe on the organization, 
status and procedure of the department 
of education were prepared some time 
after Dr. Hanus had severed his con- 
nection with the committee. 

Dr. Mayer appreciates the fact that there is 
much doubt as to the adequacy of the “Inquiry” 
in view of the large expenditure, but he is satisfied 
that some direct and much indirect good will come 
from it. He says in the introduction of that sec- 
tion of his review:— 


Whether the inquiry justified its 
existence and the large amount of money 
expended upon it (about $100,000 in all) 
must remain a matter of opinion. Atten- 
tion may be called, however, to several 
tangible and indubitable results of the in- 
quiry. 

In the first place, the inquiry pro- 
voked as nothing else ever has, and per- 
haps nothing else could, a widespread 
public discussion of school condition 
and problems in the city That dis- 
‘ussion is still with us and has unques- 


tionably been of high value to the city’s 
educational system. 

‘Next in importance, perhaps, is the ed- 
ucation that has been given to the fiscal 
and educational officials alike in matters 
of educational budget making and 
finance, some of which had always been 
confused and obscure simply because no 
one had had the time to look into them. 

He specifies other improvements more or less 
influenced by the “Inquiry.” 

One of the most vital features of the report 
deals with the attitude of Doctor Hanus:— 

Upon receipt from the printer of the 
galley proofs of the several reports, the 
committee, Mr. Mitchel, now mayor, 
chairman, communicated with several of 
the specialists suggesting that their re- 
ports might be strengthened at certain 
points by the inclusion of statements of 
fact upon which were founded opinions 
or allegations contained in the reports, or 
by an_ indication as to the source from 
which or manner in which such facts had 
been obtained. As an example of the 
nature of the questions asked, the follow- 
ing, which were asked of Professor Calvin 
©. Davis who submitted a report on the 
course of study in high schools, may be 
cited :— 

3. Please indicate why you selected 
Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Newark, Los 
Angeles, Milwaukee and St. Louis for 
comparison with New York city. 

t+. Would the result be appreciably 
different if comparison were made with 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, 
Montclair, Springfield, Buffalo, Portland, 
St. Paul, Kansas City and Atlanta? 
If not, will you please say so specifically 
in the report? 
5. With respect to the comparisons 
between New York and _ other cities 
made by you in point of syllabi, which is 
the newer standard for syllabus to be 
—that of New York 
city, or that represented in the other ten 
cities cited by you? 


found in high school 
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Simultaneously the committee com- 
municated with Dr. Hanus (who 
together with all the — specialists 
associated with him in the educational in- 
quiry, except Dr. Bachman, had by this 
time completed their field work for the 
committee and had left the city) inform- 
ing him of its action and enclosing a copy 
of the questions sent to the several 
specialists. 

Immediately upon receipt of this com- 
munication Dr. Hanus telegraphed to the 
several specialists requesting them to 
send the replies to the questions asked 
them to him, and not to the committee. 
This request was complied with by all the 
seven specialists concerned. In his letter 
to the chairman of the committee 
acknowledging the receipt of the com- 
munication enclosing the questions, how- 
ever, Dr. Hanus did not inform the com- 
mittee of the action that he had taken, but 
mérely stated that he would not at that 
time comment upon the fact that the 
committee had written to his associates 
instead of to him. It appears that the 
specialists to whom questions were ad- 
dressed by the committee, framed replies 
and that two of them (Messrs. Elliott 
and Davis) were willing to make some of 
the modifications of their reports sug- 
gested by the committee. 

The letters of the committee setting 
forth its questions and suggestions had 
been sent out under date of August 13, 
1912, and the answers of three of the 
seven specialists addressed had been 
written and presumably received by Dr. 
Hanus prior to September 15. Dr. 
Hanus did not, however, transmit these 
replies’ to the committee. Instead, in a 
communication to the several specialists 
dated September 16, 1912, he requested 
them to classify the questions asked them 
by the committee under the following 
heads: (a) Immaterial; (b) confusing; (c) 
already answered or covered in_ the re- 
ports; (d) require further investigation 
which it is impossible to make; (e) worthy 
of consideration. This request of Dr. 
Hanus was acceded to by five of the seven 
specialists to whom the request was ad- 
dressed. An examination of their com- 
munications shows that of a total of 
seventy-two questions asked, fifteen were 
classified as immaterial, sixteen as con- 
fusing, twenty-three as already answered, 
eight as requiring further investigation, 
and ten as worthy of consideration. 
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from the several specialists were not 
transmitted by him to the committee un- 
til the end of December, and then, as is 
revealed by an examination of the corre- 
spondence between the committee and 
Dr. Hanus and of the minutes of a con- 
ference between them, only after re- 
peated urgency on the part of the com- 
mittee. The reluctance of Dr. Hanus 
to surrender these replies to the com- 
mittee was grounded upon his belief that 
it was beyond the province of the com- 
mittee to take any steps toward changing 
the content of the reports submitted to 
it by the specialists who had acted under 
his direction. 

Naturally Dr. Mayer gives much attention to 
the rejected report of Dr. E. C. Moore, printing 
in conclusion the statement of Mr. (Mayor) 
Mitchel thereon :— 

When an investigator declines to dis- 
close to the body employing him the 
sources from which he drew his facts, in- 
formation, and the character and scope of 
the work done by him, it destroys the 
value of his work, if it does not, indeed, 
arouse the suspicion that he may have 
something to conceal. ... Either the 
writer has wilfully miscolored and mis- 
represented facts, and has wilfully 
omitted facts for the purpose of drawing 
conclusions which he knew would not be 
supported by real facts if disclosed, or 
he has drawn money from the city of 
New York for a specific piece of work 
which he has neglected to do, and has 
reported conclusions and_ generalities 
without the preparatory work of investi- 
gation for which he accepted the city’s 
money. 

Nothing could hurt the constructive 
work of this board more grievously, or 
could militate more strongly against 
the constructive results of similar in- 
quiries throughout the country than for 
this board to permit one of those in its 
employ to render to it a false and un- 
founded report without stigmatizing it 
as such. 

In view of the fact that the committee 
has determined to reject this report as a 
false, inaccurate and misleading docu- 
ment, it has come to the conclusion that 
the printing of it at the expense of the 
city will be a waste of municipal funds.* 

This resume of the report and the various con- 
tests resulting from it is the most valuable 
treatment thereof that has been published. 


*Chis reportof Dr. E.C. Mooreis published entire in book-form 
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The replies received by Dr. Hanus by the World B»ok Company, Yonkers-on-the Iludson, New York. 
~~ 0+ © 0-0-0 —_—-____- 
We want to bring it about that the American working man shall not only make a living 


but a life — that his success shall mean a little more than that he continue to exist a cer- 


tain time and die.— Joseph Lee. 
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OHIO’S NEW SCHOOL LAWS 


LESTER S,. IVINS 


State Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio 


The following article is a digest of the most important 
school laws ever passed in Ohio. These laws were passed 
as the result of a great awakening in our state. 

The State Department of Education for the past three 
years has been conducting a campaign for better rural 
schools, and better country life. This department se- 
cured photographs of old schoolhouses in all parts of 
the state; information on school attendance; lack of pro- 
fessional training on the part of the teachers; information 
showing the need of better school supervision; discovered 
that there were over 1,500 rural schools that had less 
than twelve pupils in attendance, and that there was a 
great need of an improvement in the school courses in 
rural districts to make these schools meet 
the need of local rural communities. 


shall appoint a county superintendent for a time not 
longer than three years, commencing on the first day of 
\ugust, 1914. The qualifications of the county superin 
tendent shall be:— 

(1) At least five years experience as superintendent and 
hold a high school life certificate or, 

(2) Six years’ experience in teaching; two years addi- 
tional experience in teaching, and be the possessor of at 
least a three-year county high school certificate, or 

(3) Five years experience as superintendent and be the 
holder of a county high school certificate, and also be a 
graduate from a recognized institution of college or uni- 
versity rank, or, 


(4) Five years teaching experience with 





In order to bring this information down 
to a more definite form, a school survey 
was made of the entire state befcre our new 
laws were enacted, 

SUPERVISION LAW. 

Here after the school districts of the 
state shall be styled respectively city school 
districts, village school districts, rural 
school districts, and county schcol dis- 
tricts. All school districts that were pre- 
viously township or special school districts 
are now known as rural school districts. 
The boards of education in these school 
districts are elected by the local authorities 
and their duty will be very much the 





one year’s professional training in school 
administration and supervision im a recog- 
nized school or college or university rank, 
and be the holder of a high school certificate 
or, 

(5) Five years’ teaching experience with 
one year’s professional training in school 
administration, and supervision in a recog- 
nized schocl or college or university rank, 
and be the holder of a county high school 
certificate, aud be a graduate from a recog- 
nized institution of college or university 
} rank. 





Any teacher who has the above qualifica- 
tions, regardless of where they live, are eli- 
gible to apply for these positions. 


: d MABEL CARNEY : 

same as before the new code was passed. peputy State Superintendent, The county superintendent shall be the 

Under the new code no rural school district snneseta Souls of te ba ae 
one , . "In charge of Agricultural work clerk of the county board of school exami 

hereafter created will contain less than fif- in the schools. ners. The other two members of the ex- 


teen square miles of territory. 

The county school district shall consist of all the vil- 
lage and rural school districts wf the county, including 
any territory attached to the school district of the county 
for school purposes, and excluding the territory at- 
tached to school districts in other counties for school pur- 
poses, and excluding the city school districts within the 
county. 

The board of education of any village school district 
containing a population of 3,000 or more and less than 
5,000 may have their district set apart from the county 
school district. However, whenever a village school 
district is exempted, such school district shall not be en- 
titled to receive state aid for purposes of supervision or 
teachers’ training courses. The county school districts 
shall be under the supervision and control of a board of 
education composed of five members, elected by the 
president of the village and rural boards of education in 
the county school district. At least three members of 
such boards shall be residents of rural school districts, 
and one member shall be a resident of a village school 
district. No two of these members shall live in any one 
school district of the county. The president of these 
village and rural district boards shall meet on the second 
Saturday of June, 1914, for the purpose of electing the 
members of the county boards of education. The terms 
of office of the members of the county boards of educa- 
tion shall begin on the fifteenth day of July, 1914. The 
county board of education shall meet on the third Satur- 
day in July, 1914, for the purpose of Organizing. All 
members of the county board of education shall receive 
their necessary traveling expenses while attending their 
regular meetings. 

rhe county board of education not later than July 20, 


amining board shall _be a _ district superintendent 
and one other teacher who shall teach in_ the 
county school district or exempted village district. 

The county board of education has the power to divide 
the county into supervision districts, and over each of 
these supervision districts there shall be a district super- 
intendent. This district superintendent will have from 
twenty, the minimum, to sixty, the maximum number of 
teachers. The state will assist in paying the district su 
perintendents’ salary. The state will nav one-half up to 
$750; and in case of the county superintendent the state 
will pay one-half up to $1,000. Thus the district super 
intendent’s salary will be $1,500 and the county superin 
tendent’s salary will be $2,000. But higher salaries can 
be paid if the boards electing each of these superintend 
ents desire to do so. These district superintendents are 
to be elected by the boards of education for which they 
work. Their qualifications are: 

(1) Three years’ experience in school supervision and 
be the holder of at least a county high school certificate, 
or, 

(2) Four years’ experience in teaching, one year’s ad- 
ditional experience in supervision or one year’s training 
in supervision in an institution of college or university 
rank, and be the holder of state life and county school 
certificates, or, 

(3) Three years’ experience in teaching, graduation 
from a first grade high school or its equivalent, and in 
addition thereto, two years’ work in professional training 
in a recognized institution of college or normal school 
rank. 

The first election of a district superintendent shall be 
for one year, and he may be elected for a term not to 


(Continued on page 521.) 
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THE AMERICAN COLLEGE* 

The present college and university president. is 
largely an experiment, and the uniform demand 
is that he “demonstrate” his ability to do what 
has never been done before in such a way that 
others can do the same thing successfully, ever- 
more. 

The American college and _ university much 
more than the American public school, is viewed 
with curiosity on the one hand, and with solici- 
tude on the other. Is college education to be- 
come a joke or is it to be the dominant factor 
in American life? 

Paradoxically a “degree” is demanded of every 
inexperienced man Or woman who is a candidate 
for almost any position of importance but as soon 
as the position is secured the degree counts for 
nothing. 

If a young person applies for a position without 
a degree, the employer spurns the applicant as 
though he were a fool to expect even the slightest 
consideration, but as soon as a graduate is em- 
ployed he is regarded as all sorts of a fool to re- 
fer to his college training as of any significance 
It is what he can do not what he has been taught 
to do that has significance. 

This condition of affairs in real life places new 
responsibility upon the college. It requires that 
the college and university train a young man or 
woman to do what the noiseless, smokeless 
powder does,—go off successfully business or 
professional life without the source of the power 
being discernible. 


The minute a young engineer does anything in 


 *The American College—What It Is and What It May Become. 


Charles Franklin Thwing Cloth pp. 294. Price $2.00 Net. New York 
The Platt and Peck Company. 


uch a way that tt ts apparent that he 1s repeating 

a process that he has learned he is ruled out. 
There must be the appearance of absolute reliance 
upon the power he possesses of his right in order 
for him to be accepted as worthy of confidence 
and promotion. It is equally true in every other 
activity in real life. 

A college or university president must be near 
enough to the General Education Board to bring 
recognition, and near enough to Dr. Pritchett to 
get the professors on the Carnegie Foundation, 
must make a good after-dinner speech, must be 
in demand for occasional addresses, and must 
have written a book or two, but all of these quali- 
fications are merely suggestive of possible suc- 
cess as a university or college president, bearing 
the same relation to success that the halo around 
the moon bears to the weather of the next day, 
or the ground hog’s shadow bears to the tem- 
perature of the weeks to follow. 

President Charles F. Thwing of Western Re- 
serve University and Adelbert College has studied 
the university and college activities and situations 
of the last thirty years as independently and as 
thoroughly as has any man in or out of college 
life. He has written more from the standpoint 
of the student, the professor, the president and 
the public than has any one else, and in this, his 
latest volume, he takes the clearest, keenest, 
broadest view of the responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities of the college of the future that has thus 


far been presented. 





a. 
> — > 


SACRAMENTO 


The great joy of having known California for 
thirty-nine years, and of visiting it frequently of 
late, is the opportunity of seeing cities suddenly 
come into their Own in appreciation and power, 
and Sacramento has certainly struck a pace that 
promises a great future. Unless all signs fail, 
Sacramento is to rival the best coast cities in 
growth and development. A capital city is liable 
to have arrested development and Sacramento had 
a narrow escape, but all that is of the past and al- 
ready the movement is full of spirit and vitality. 

We have never had as good an opportunity to 
study a commission city in its relation to the 
schools, or better, perhaps, we have never before 
improved the opportunity as at Sacramento, where 
Superintendent Charles E. Hughes is seeing the 
entire school system modernized as we are quite 
sure that it could not have been, had there been a 
Board of Education that had no other public in- 
terest. As it is, Mr. Hughes has a free hand, and 
the teachers appreciate it and are ready to adapt 
themselves to the spirit of progress. Fortunately 
Mr. Hughes is not erratic, has abundance of 

-ympathy for teachers, and is likely to take no 
step until he is sure that he can maintain his posi- 
tion. It was taking quite a risk to go into a city 
with good schools along conventional lines on a 
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one vear term and introduce a mew order of thing 
but Mr. Hughes did it and did it so skilfully that 
at the close of the year he was given a long term 
election at an increased salary, and the spirit of the 
teaching force is as progressive as in Oakland ot 
any other city ol progress. 

We had the fortune to be there when the army 
of the unemployed was on the nerves of the 
people. It was a highly interesting experience, 
but the whole event will be so far out of the public 
mind before this can get into print that it deserves 
no more than the passing remark that Sacramento 
was an unfortunate city for Kelley and his band to 
get kinky in for too many of the citizens are 
descended from the Vigilantees who dealt sum- 
marily with mischief-makers. No other army of 
discontent will ever speak out loud when it passes 
through Sacramento. 

The State Department of Education has had 
an interesting enlargement of its opportunities and 
personal equipment. The sudden introduction 
into the routine of any state department of those 
high salaried specialists is a condition not easily 
assimilated, especially when they are accompanied 
by a new State Board of Education, but fortu- 
nately State Superintendent Hyatt is a man of 
affairs with abundant common sense, and all the 
new people have had enough to do to assimilate 
their new responsibilities, so that no appreciable 
friction has developed. 

Quite contrary to custom, the new and heroic 
legislative action steered clear of any cause for the 
annoyance of the state superintendent, who will 
apparently have a relatively easy time in the state 
primaries and in the November election. It will 
be the first time any state superintendent in Cali- 
fornia has had a third term, and in a party con- 
vention it would not be likely to be granted, but 
before the whole people the case is quite different, 
as Superintendent Cary of Wisconsin can testify. 

Commissioners Wood, Snyder and Schallen- 
berger are entering upon their work with com- 
mendable caution but with distinct educational 
ideals which make large accomplishment alto- 
gether probable. 

Our acquaintance with all of them has chanced 
to be adequate for fairly good ground for the 
prophesy of success in each case. 

All in all, a visit to Sacramento in 1915 will be 
one of the attractions of the trip. No other state 
has as beautiful Capitol grounds and the entire 
city will be a City Beautiful in 1915. 

—————-————-+-$-0- 2-9-2 ——_—_____——- 
CHICAGO’S LATEST 

The latest, that is, the latest as we write, is the 
sending to jail for thirty days of eight eminent 
Chicagoans, for comtempt of Court. Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young has certainly played the most con- 
spicuous part before the Nation of any city su- 
perintendent in the New Wosld, and the tragedy 
of it grows no less as the days goby. Our 
readers know the story well but this latest devel- 
opment may call for a recapitulation as to fact. 

It appears that when Mayor Harrison appointed 
certain members of the Board of Education he re 
quired them to write out their resignation, sign 
them, date them, and place them in his hands for 
use whenever he saw fit. 
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] act December tour of these met iidin rte 


tor the re-election of Mrs. Ella Flagg Young and 
Mayor Harrison accepted their resignations. 
hese were Henry Hummann, James B. Dibelka, 
Charles O. Sethness and John C. Harding. 

our new members were appointed by the 
Mayor, and the action ousting Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young was rescinded. The four whose resig 
nations had been accepted took the case before 
Judge Foell, who ruled that the Mayor had no 
right to accept resignations which were dated prior 
to the appointment of the officials. The court or- 
dered the board to recognize as members the four 
who were ousted. This they refused to do and 
the eight members of the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation, including its president, on May 4, were sen- 
tenced to thirty days in the county jail for con- 
tempt of court for refusing to obey the order of 
Circuit Judge Foell, reinstating these four mem- 
bers of the board. 

Rather a distinguished group of men to be in 
the county jail for contempt of court. 

The eight against whom sentence for contempt 
otf court was entered are: Peter Reinberg, presi- 
dent; Julius Smietanka, Jacob M. Loeb, Dean 
Walter T. Sumner, Charles S. Peterson, Ralph ( 
Otis, Harry Lipsky, and Michael J. Collins. 

It will be exceedingly interesting to see what 
the Chicago Board of Education will do in the 
enforced absence of the president and his seven 
associates, 

——_—_——____+-9-0@ e--e- 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


) 41. ™ . i 2 ’ 
Portland, Oregon, bids fair to live up to the as- 





piration of the Board of Education, Superinten- 
dent L. R. Alderman, the teachers, the Parent 
Teachers’ Association and the citizens generally 
to make that the best city educationally in the 
country. It is an ambitious hope, but if left free 
to work out plans and realize ideals Portland will 
give all the other cities a lively race for first place. 

Superintendent Alderman bids fair to do for 
Portland what he did for Oregon, and if he does 
all aspirations will be achieved 

\lready Portland has the most efficient Parent- 
leachers’ organization in the country without any 
question. It is keenly alive, ardently devoted to 
the schools, genuinely efficient in its activities 

\lready the play and _ recreation leader- 
ship and equipment are of national interest and 
State Superintendent J. A. Churchill has given the 
state a graphic portrayal, with illustrations, of the 
unusual phases of these activities in Portland 
Indeed, Oregon as a whole is doing exceptionally 


well in these educational features 
lhe new school buildings are 


imon 


’ 


g the best 
the country with every approved 


feature from 
“no stationary furniture in the lower grades.” and 
open-air rooms by the wh lesale To recreation 

- . “at sa 
rooms unparalleled or unapproached in in 


important 


factors for recreation in all weathers. 


The official efficiency is no less significant. 
Every official whose business requires getting 
about among the _ schools has an autom hile. 
[here is no standing on the corners waiting for 
street cars as is still true in most cities. Chere 


are six automobiles at the disposal of the business 
nd professional officials. I have never seen a 
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better demonstration of effictency in achievement, 
of intensity of action than in the days | speut m 
Portland this season. The teachers have the 
same spirit and so have the children. 

There is more of the unusual, more of initiative 
with principals, more encouragement to achieve 
than one often sees any where in the country. 


—_____—_—-#- © -e-@-e- @-e-______—— 


SURVEY FEVER SPREADS 


A. W. Sanborn of Wisconsin, Dr. William H. 
Allen, Bureau of Municipal Research, New York, 
and E. C. Branson of Georgia are making a sur- 
vey of the State University of Wisconsin under 
the State Board of Public Affairs as directed by 
the last Legislature. 

Really the survey fever is getting interesting. 
A year ago the Departments of Education of the 
universities were the chief promoters of surveys 
and public schools alone were under fire, but al- 
ready the fever seems to have reacted and the ex- 
aminers are being examined. 

Already the following questions and sug- 
gestions have been sent to all city and county 
superintendents, to newspapers and journals of 
every kind, to the alumni and many others:— 

What if anything is the University of Wisconsin 
undertaking that the state as a whole does not 
wish it to do? 

What if anything is the University failing to 
undertake which the state wishes it to do? 

Is the University doing well enough what it 
does? ° 

Is it doing inexpensively enough what it does? 

What parts of its work, if any, are inadequately 
supported? 

What parts of its work are out of proportion— 
too large, too small—to its program as a whole? 

Is the state’s support of the University propor- 
tionate or disproportionate to state support of 
other public educational activities? 

Is the University’s business management—in 
policy, planning, purchasing, supervising, check- 
ing and reporting—adequate and efficient? 

Does the legislative policy in dealing with the 
University and other educational activities reflect 
adequate information and efficient use of informa- 
tion? 

What is the University’s relation with, and in- 
fluence upon, the rest of the state’s system of pub- 
lic education? 

What are the standards of living—social and 
economic—in the university? 

What not-yet-met needs of the state which the 
University might meet and what opportunities for 
retrenchment or increased efficiency should be 
reported to the next Legislature? 

They send broadcast an invitation to everyone 
to send to the State Board of Public Affairs, 
Madison, any facts, suggestions, or questions they 
can think of regarding the State University, its 
past, present and future. 

With Dr. William H. Allen on the job, there will 
be nothing perfunctory about it. There will be a 
survey that surveys. The Legislature that receives 
this survey on December 1, will know more about 
the State University of Wisconsin than has been 
known about any other American University. 
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HISTORY VERSUS GARBAGE 


At the conlereuce in Chicago on Iriday, April 
17, 1914, in the history section, Professor 
McLaughlin in discussing the report of the com- 
mittee of the N. E. A. on the revision of the course 
in history said that in his opinion it was not so 
much a question of what was taught in history as 
the attitude of the pupils. He declared that in- 
terest and enthusiasm were the first requisites in 
the study; that one great aim should be to make 
the pupils want to read books. That he wouid 
prefer pupils to learn things that were not true, 
in some part, along with interest and enthusiasm 
rather than to have them oppressed by an unin- 
teresting study. 

In discussing the attempt at socializing history 
Professor McLaughlin said that he was one of the 
old-fashioned ones, if such they be, who hope that 
pupils might still get what has been called “‘cul- 
ture’ out of the study even if the pupil did not 
know how garbage is collected in the Sixth Ward. 

Evidently there is going to be a lively scrim- 


mage before school history is wholly socialized. 
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DAVID W. HOYT 

David W. Hoyt, Rhode Island's distinguished 
and much beloved educational leader has passed 
on and it is cause for rejoicing that a few weeks 
ago the teacher of the state under the leadership, 
we think, of State Superintendent Walter E. 
Ranger expressed to him in life, the uniform re- 
spect in which he was held, and the universal 
affection of the profession at a notable banquet in 
Providence. Bouquets to the living are more than 
limitless eulogies afterward. We spoke of him 
and his work at that time. 


<O04-0-4>. 4+e> 
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MABEL CARNEY TO MINNESOTA 

Minnesota never achieved anything more 
worthy of her educational enterprise than in se- 
curing Miss Mabel Carney of the Illinois State 
Normal School, as deputy state superintendent in 
charge of the notable agricultural work so nobly 
started in the high schools of the state. In this 
phase of educational activity, Minnesota already 
leads every other state and with Miss Carney to 
aid these schools Minnesota is likely to distance 
her nearest rival. 








a nee 
AKRON’S MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY 

President P. R. Kolbe of Buchtel University 
has a highly worthy achievement to his credit in 
the transformation of his time-honored 
into a Municipal University at Akron. 

Kolbe has written his name beside that of 
Charles B. Dabney, and has placed Akron’s Muni- 
cipal University along side of the University of 
Cincinnati, which is sure to be the mother of 
municipal universitieg. 


e--e-@-e--@-e- 
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Who knows what “smog” is? It is a new word 
created by the United States officially. It is dis- 


loyalty not to know what “smog” is. 
American Institute of Instruction, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass., July 1-3. 


July 4-11, 1914: National Education Associa- 
tion, St. Paul, 


—_ 
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exceed three years after he has had one year's experi- 
ence. The county superintendent is given authority to 
nominate district superintendents, and the district super- 
intendents are given authority to nominate teachers. 
CERTIFICATION LAW 

Hereafter the State Board of School Examiners shall 
issue life certificates to teachers who meet certain 
qualifications. 

All teachers who now hold a two, three, five or eight 
year certificate, and have five years’ experience are 
Teachers that do not 
these qualifications shall take 
training before entering the profession as follows:— 


exempt from normal training. 
possess professional 

After January 1, 1915, not less than six weeks of pro- 
fessional training will be required for elementary certifi- 
cates. This professional training will increase six weeks 
each year, and by 1920 all teachers must have one year 
professional training, and at least two years’ instruction 
in a recognized high school. 

After January 1, 1915, all applicants for special and high 
school certificates shall have had at least two years in an 
approved high school, and after January 1, 1920, such ap- 
nlicants shall be graduates of a first-grade high school or 
They shall also possess the qualifications 
Any teacher that 
takes an examination will be given a certain number of 
questions in each branch and also a practice test in ac- 
tual teaching. This practice test in actual teaching is to 
be given by the district or county superintendent, or the 
person in charge of the practice work at the normal 
school or university 


‘ " 
its equivalent 
enumerated for elementary certificates 


Three normal schools in each county will be estab- 
lished in connection with first grade high schools for the 
training of rural teachers. These will receive $1,000 an- 
nually and will be located by the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction. 

STANDARDIZATION. 

The elementary schools are to be standardized as well 
as the high schools. The schools will be classified as 
follows: Second grade one-room rural schools and first 
grade one-room rural schools. Second grade consoli- 
dated schools composed of two rooms or more and first 
grade consolidated schools composed of three rooms or 
more. These elementary schools are to be standardized 
by the superintendent of public instruction, assisted by 
the four state supervisors of agricultural education. Be- 
fore these elementary schools can be so classified they 
must meet certain requirements as to library, apparatus, 
teacher with a proper certificate and experience, have 
clean grounds, and have the buildings in good repair, and 
other essentials that go to make up a good school. When 
these elementary schools meet these requirements as 
specified in the law, a first grade one-room rural school 
will receive $25 annually from the state treasury; a 
second grade consolidated school will receive $50, and a 
first grade consolidated school will receive $100 annually 
from the state treasury When the elementary schools 
are thus standardized the pupils graduating from the 
eighth grade from these recognized elementary schools 
will be entitled to attend any high school in the state 
without examination. By this new plan school buildings, 
school courses, and general school equipment, as well as 
the teachers, will be examined and made to come up to 
certain requirements, instead of continually examining 


the child. The pupils in elementary schools that do not 
meet the requirements of our standardization law will be 
certified to the high school on the certificat f the 

trict superintendent having charge ot n d Th 


law further provides that a graduate of any first grade 
school as recognized by the State Department of Educa- 
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tion will be entitled to enter the arts course of any col- 
lege, university or normal school, supported by the state, 


without examination 


DISTRIBUTION OF STATE FUNDS LAW 
The new law on the distribution of state funds puts a 
premium on attendance at school by paying each district 
from the state common school fund, thirty dollars per 
teacher and dividing the rest of fund according to the 
iverage daily attendance. This will be a considerable 
improvement over the distribution of the funds on the 


two dollar per enrollment basis as was the case hereto- 
Tre. 
STATE AID TO WEAK DISTRICTS LAW 

This law provides for state aid to weak districts and 
appropriates $85,000 annually for this purpose All 
schools must be in session eight months in the year. The 
minimum salary for teachers without training is $40 per 
month; with six weeks professional training, $50 per 
month; graduate of a normal school for the training of 
teachers $55 per month. The minimum for high school 
teachers in these state aided districts will be $70 per 
month. 
THE TEACHING OF AGRICULTURE IN THE 

PUBLIC SCHOC’LS LAW 

This was‘not an entirely new law but was a revision of 
the former Cahill law that provided for the teaching of 
agriculture in all schools outside of the city districts. It 
provides for the appointment of four state supervisors 
of agricultural education as did the old law, but in the 
new draft these supervisors are inspectors of all subjects 
that are related to agriculture, instead of just agricul 
These 


supervisors will also aid in the standardization of schools: 


ture alone as was the case in the original draft 


encourage county fair boards to establish young people’s 
agricultural exhibits at each annual county fair; give 
special addresses on agriculture and related subjects at 
teachers’ institutes; farmers’ institutes, and farmers’ 
schools and prepare courses of study in agriculture and 
related subjects for the use of the schools 


INSPECTION OF HIGH SCHOOLS LAW 


The high schools will be more thoroughly inspected 
than ever before. There will be two full time inspectors 
f public high schools from the State Department of 
Education; two from the College of Education of the 
State University, and one from the College of Education 
in each of the State Normal schools These all work 
under the direction of the superintendent of public in- 
struction, and all report to him. Thus there will only be 
one set of men that classify the high schools, which is 
quite an improvement over the old law that provided for 
classification both by the State Department of Education 
and by the State University. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


The superintendent of public instruction is given a 
rreat deal of authority as the head of the school sys 
} 


tem of Ohio. It is his duty to standardize all the public 


schools that wish to come under the provisions of the 


ew code; also all the colleges, universities, and normal 
chools that are preparing teachers for the profession of 
teaching. In addition to the above all professional cer 
tificates will be issued from the department of education, 
ind must have the state superintendent's approval. The 
purpose f the new code is to leave as much local 
\uthority in the management of the school as possible, 
but at the same time give the head of tl | system 

() t pp t ‘ t i } eet 

Under the provisions of our new constitution adopted 


iu the fall of 1912, the superintendent of public instruction 
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is now appointed for four years by the governor of the 
state. All employees working for the state superintend 
ent of public instruction other than the chief clerk and 
the assistant superintendent, are under state civil ser 
vice. Thus the permanency of the office of the state 
superintendent and his assistants assures the most effi 
cient work that has ever been experienced in the state of 
Ohio. 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR PEACE DAY 


LUCIA AMES MEAD 


« 


Boston 


Most teachers would not wait for mandatory 
instructions from their superintendents before 
deciding to observe May 18 in their classes, did 
they realize that even a twenty-minute exercise 
can be made a very valuable adjunct to their or- 
dinary teaching of history and patriotism. The 
need of the day is not necessarily formal exercises 
in the assembly room with music, recitations and 
poetry, but distinct, definite instruction in the 
significance of the Hague Court and Conferences 
which can be told in language which a ten-year- 
old child can understand. 

This up-to-date history’ is as important for the 
child to know as any history of campaigns or 
battles. It has far more bearing than they upon 
his future duty as a voter. The day presents an 
opportunity of emphasizing the application of 
much that is taught through the year. As the 
graphic story is related of the Czar’s sending his 
invitation to the twenty-six nations in August, 
1898, let some boy stand at the blackboard and 
point out St. Petersburg and then all the states of 
Europe with Mexico, the United States, China 
and Japan which sent delegates to the Hague in 
May 1899. Emphasize the significance of this 
epoch-making assembly, the mere fact of men 
from the antipodes getting acquainted and the 
beginning of world organization. Compare this 
with our Constitutional convention which swept 
away the difficulties between thirteen quarrelsome 
colonies and since 1789 has kept peace with jus- 
tice around the border line of each state, no 
matter how many riots, lynchings and murders 
have occurred within them. Emphasize the fact 
that no miracle nor millenium need be waited for; 
that without any essential change of human nature, 
organization which makes it easy to settle diffi- 
culties and prevents irritation is to banish war be- 
tween nations as certainly in this century as 
slavery was ended in the last century. Show how 
our Supreme Court is the forerunner of a World 
Court and that it is the glory of the United 
States to show the way to a United World. 

Emphasize the safety of our country and her 
duty to lead in this organization, the fact that she 
began every foreign war she has had in the re- 
public’s history; that she lost all told in them less 
than 15,000 men by foreign bullets, but that every 
vear 600,000 precious American lives perish from 
preventable causes, Enlarge on these—tuber- 
culosis, accidents—and write these two statistics 
yn the blackboards to be learned by heart and rx 
Add to these the fact 
lat e are spending two dollars out of eve) 


wee 1n f 


eated to parents at home 
) ‘ 


federal treasury in paying for past 
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and future wars spite of the fact that all our real 
dangers are from within. 

Let a few very definite facts be burned into the 
pupils’ minds by graphic illustrations e. g. The 
Peace Day leaflet prepared in Buffalo and sent to 
all the schools, contains the following, “Solve this 
problem: A modern battleship suggests the 
destruction of human life; a school suggests the 
development and progress of human life. How 
many schoolhouses, built and furnished like yours 
could you erect for $15,000,000, the cost of one 
modern battleship which in fifteen years is con- 
signed to the scrap heap?” Why not give the 
cost of his own school to the pupil and have him 
work out the problem on Peace Day in all our 
schools? 

Let no teacher think he has done his duty on 
Peace Day by having a few miscellaneous recita- 
tions of poetry and fragmentary facts. It is his 
privilege to help eradicate latent prejudices, to 
arouse sympathy in the new republic in China, to 
tell of the disarmament between Canada and the 
United States which led to the Hundred Years 
Peace and to point out the causes of the ebulli- 
tion of mad militarism in our day—the carefully 
contractors, and the 
malicious efforts of yellow journalism. 

One illustration of the dangerous prejudices, 
based on ignorance, that the teacher should fore- 
stall is a telegram sent last year to a_ senator: 
“We hope that the Senate will not attend the 
functions given in honor of the peace delegates 
who dictate to Americans that they must rewrite 
their history to save the English feeling and sully 
the fair name of George Washington.” Let every 
child know that thirty-three English history 
textbooks teach the history of the Revolution as 
we teach it, honoring George Washington and 
criticizing the policy of George III. This has 
been a matter of careful investigation. Had that 
been generally known in 1896 at the time of ihe 
first Venezuelan affair and had not that genera- 
tion grown up with a grudge against its English 
contemporaries, we might not have lost by our 
belligerent attitude $100,000,000 in foreign invest- 
ments. The teachers of this generation are 


concocted war scares by 


largely responsible for the next generation's 
foreign policy. 

Let it be called to mind that next vear we cele- 
brate not only one hundred years of peace with 
Great Britain, but one hundred and more years 
of peace with every other nation outside this con- 
tinent except for our six months’ war with Spain, 
which as Minister Woodford said, we should not 
have had, if we had waited forty-eight hours. A 
nation that has kept a century of peace with 
practically all nations needs never fear attack. 





\. F. W., Massachusetts: With the exception 
of one year, | have been a subscriber to the 
Journal of Education from its first issue. 


M. T.. Manitowoe, Wisconsin: Your Journal 1s 
live and of great help to us in our many daily 
problems, | can t do without it 

L, D., Illinois: The Journal of Education is the 
best paper I have ever taken 
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THE USE OF PICTURES IN GEOGRAPHY TEACHING 


JAMES F. CHAMBERLAIN 


State Normal School, Los Angeles, California 


No school subject deals with the realities of life 
more fully than does geography, for it treats of 
the features, forces and products of the earth and 
of the life of man. Nothing is of more interest 
to children than life and action. This is evidenced 
by their play in which the affairs of adult life are 
so frequently imitated. Studies of the interests 
of children have brought out this same point. 

From the standpoint of its subject-matter, 
geography should be a fascinating study for chil- 
dren and yet in spite of this we often find that it 
makes little appeal to pupils. We may well in- 
quire as to the cause of this, and it should be one 
of the aims of every teacher and school official 
to remedy the conditions. 

That lack of interest in geography and unsatis- 
factory results from its teaching, are due to 
various causes, all who have made a study of the 
matter know. That the subject is much more 
effectively taught today than it was twenty years 
ago is a matter of common knowledge. 

Unfortunately most of the field with which 
geography deals does not and cannot come under 
he observation of the learner and hence it is in 
a measure abstract, unreal and lacking in in- 
terest. There are various ways in which this 
serious disadvantage can be in part overcome. 
It is the purpose of the writer to discuss briefly 
one line of work which may be employed much 
more extensively than it is at present, for in- 
creasing the value of geography. 

Comenius put before the educational world the 
importance of the use of pictures in school instruc- 
tion. Although he advocated the introduction of 
pictures into geography teaching and published 
his Orbis Pictus in 1657, it is only in_ recent 
years that illustrations have been largely employed 
in this subject. In fact their use today is more a 
matter of theory than of actual practice. 

The vear before the opening of the Revolu- 
tionary War, Jedediah Morse published the first 
American geography. It is a two-volume work 
it d ot contain a picture. The first 
American edition of Guthrie’s Geography was 
published in 1809 and it also is without illustra- 
tions. The same may be said of most of the 
American geographies published previous to 1825. 

Gradually the importance of using pictures as 
an aid to the text, dawned upon some authors and 
teachers. “Rudiments of Geography,” by Wood- 
bridge (1822) contains a few inferior wood cuts. 
Four vears later Jacob Willetts published a 
“New and Improved School Geography,” in the 
preface of which the author took occasion to say: 


“ , ae ate 
It has not been deemed expedient to sprinkle 


the book ictures, from a conviction that they 
serve to divert the attention of the pupil rather 
than to inform his mind or improve his taste.” 
The geographies of today are well illustrated, 
both as to the number and the quality of the 


Pictures used, and vet I venture the statement, 
I long experience with teachers, that 


ix 


ased upon 


in comparatively few cases do the _ illustrations 
contribute very materially to the interest in and 
the profit derived from the lessons. 

That pupils derive some benefit from the pic- 
tures in their texts even although the teacher 
does not refer to them, there can be no doubt. 
Only directed observation, however, can yield the 
best results. The pictures can and should be 
studied just as definitely as the text and the maps 
are studied. Of course the time devoted to the 
study of pictures should not be as great as that 
given to the study of the two other factors 
mentioned. 

If it is our purpose to have the pupils picture 
real things instead of memorize words, then the 
actual use of pictures in geography teaching is 
essential. Let us suppose that we are striving 
to help the children to form a mental picture of 
the Niagara Falls, or of Japanese life. What is 
to be the basis of the concepts? Words alone, no 
matter how accurate or how beautiful the descrip- 
tion, will fail utterly. Every teacher from Maine 
to California will testify to this effect. 

When a picture of the Niagara Falls is presented 
this great scenic feature immediately assumes an 
element of reality. Now by virtue of the interest 
aroused through what the vision reports, the 
great sheet of water is seen to fall. Its thunder 
as it strikes the rocks 160 feet below is heard, 
The descent to the cave of the winds can actually 
be made, and through skillful teaching, the chil- 
dren will almost gasp for breath as they are 
drenched by the falling spray. Now, in some 
measure at least, the pupils can make the connec- 
tion between this falling water and the power 
that propels the street cars in Buffalo and illumi- 
nates the streets and buildings of the city. 

In one of our best elementary geographies 
there are ten illustrations in connection with the 
text on the British Isles. One of these is an ex- 
cellent picture of Loch Lomond. The subject of 
this picture receives no treatment in the text, 
and in fact is not even mentioned. The picture 
can and should be studied, and I feel sure that 
the author inserted it in the hope that it would be 
studied. 

Where is Loch Lomond? (Use the map.) 
What is a loch? Are there other lochs in Scot- 
land? Describe the scenery about Loch Lomond. 
Would this attract people? Is there any large 
near the loch? Are there any buildings on 
shores of the loch? Here is a suggestion 


sso 


city 
the 
for the teacher who lacks material for the geog- 
raphy class. A set of questions can be asked 
pertaining to each of the ten illustrations. 
Another recent text has twelve pictures illus- 
trating the chapter on the British Isles. One of 
these is a picture of London bridge showing a 
large number of people and vehicles upon it. This 
picture may be profitably studied by means of 
+h questions as the following. Why is there 
so much traffic upon the bridge? Do you think 


: 
| 
| 
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that the picture represents a usual or an unusual 
condition? Has London other bridges over the 
Thames? Locate London. Judging from the 
picture, do you think that ships go farther up the 
Thames than London Bridge? If not, what does 
this suggest as to the depth of the river beyond 
the bridge? Why is London on both sides of the 
Thames? 

Just as the text should suggest many questions 


which the book does not answer, so pictures, 
when properly studied, will suggest questions, 


some of which make necessary the use of other 
material. 

Numerous as are the illustrations in our geog- 
raphies we should not be content with these. 
Good pictures are now so easily obtained that 
every school should have a supply. The ordinary 
sources from which they may be _ obtained are 
known to every teacher, and therefore are not 
mentioned here. The best pictures that are 
easily obtainable are published by the National 
Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. They 
are issued in attractive book form and entitled, 
“Scenes from Every Land.” Three volumes have 
been published but Volume Three is the only one 
now available. It contains 250 splendid pictures, 
some of which are colored. The price of the 
collection is $1.00. 

I have before me a few pictures of Japanese 
life, a brief study of which suggests the following 
questions each one of which the pupils can answer 
through the use of the illustrations: How does 
the dress of the Japanese differ from that of the 
people in this country? In which country do you 
think the dress is the more expensive? Do you 
think that the Japanese women are fond of color? 
Describe the foot wear. What do the pictures tell 
as to the occupations of the women? How do 
mothers sometimes carry their babies? Describe 
the three methods of transportation shown. 
Describe the interior of the house shown in one 
of the pictures. Would the furnishing of such a 
house be expensive? How are the signs in front 
of the shops peculiar? Name some of the trees 
and flowers that grow in Japan. 

Questions may be put to the class as a whole 
or a given topic such as dress, homes, means of 
transportation, scenery, products may be assigned 
to each member of a small group. When reci- 
tation time comes, one member of each group may 
report and the others supply any points omitted. 

Children, if encouraged to do so, will bring to 
the school many pictures and post cards. These 
may be made a part of a school collection or 
better vet they may be used by the children in 
making illustrated scrap-books. 

In order to derive the greatest benefit from the 
pictures in the school collection they must be 
mounted and classified. Mount them on cards 
uniform in size and color. For the use of pupils 
in the elementary school the classification should 
be on the basis of political divisions. Pictures 
intended for the use of high or Normal school 
students should be classified as to topics as well 
as to political divisions. 

The writer has found the stereoscopic pictures 
of great value. 
such pictures as 


than 
have been referred to but they 


They are more expensive 
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can be purchased a few at a time. The teacher 
can prepare written questions pertaining to these 
pictures and such questions may be saved and used 
with various classes. 

The stereopticon, reflectoscope and moving 
picture apparatus are, under present conditions, 
out of the question for the average 


elementary 
school. 


Their use is increasing however, and in 
the not-distant future will be a prominent factor 


in the teaching of geopraphy. To the end that 


our pupils may be given the benefit of such 
material as is accessible to all. 
Every teacher who is called upon to teach 


geography should have, as a part of her personal 
equipment, a collection of mounted pictures. 
She should regard these as the carpenter regards 
his tools. 





AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT 
SUPERINTENDEN? JAMES H, HARRIS 
Dubuque, Iowa 
As indicating the effect of lapse of time and of 
failure to furnish practice, review, and repetition 
in a topic, a little experiment that was recently 

performed may be of interest. 

In a uniform test given in arithmetic a short 
time ago, I included in the test for the B Seventh 
Grade the following problem :— 

Find the area of a triangle, the base of which 
is 16 inches, and the altitude, 14 inches. 

Finding the area of a triangle was a _ problem 
which the pupils had had in the A Fifth grade. The 
method of finding the area, and some problems in 
the application of the rule, had been studied at 
that time. In the interval between that time and 
the time the test was given—at the close of the 
B Seventh grade—the topic had not been touched. 
An interval ranging from a vear and a half to a 
year and nine months had elapsed since the 
ject had been originally taught. How completely 

1 


+} 
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a process will drop out of the minds of 
unless continually reviewed 


children 
and repeated, was 
illustrated most forcibly by the results of the test. 
Out of 131 pupils who attempted the problem for 
finding the area of the triangle, 123 failed. That 
is to say, 98.8% failed, and in every one of these 
the failure was due to 

method of solution. 
from our general test would seem to_ indicate 
very forcibly that there is little use in teaching 
a topic and then abandoning it for a considerable 
period of time. 


dren who had once been taught the 


1 


inability to recall the 


The result of this by-product 


To practically 94% of the chil- 
method of 
finding the area of a triangle, it was as though it 
never had been. It had vanished 

from their minds. 
would 


completels 
ry: . - . ‘ . q 
[The bit of evidence here cited 
seem to be conclusive of the fact that un- 
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Tac ¢ — 2 ? t] } ACH yt r fact -an he re- 
1eSs a process, method, activity, or fact can be Te 
peated and reviewed Irequentiv there 1s little 11 
any use in teaching it. It is simply so much waste 
time. 
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W. L. S., California: The Journal is worth to 


any man, much more than it costs. 


D. F. De L., New Jersey: Nothing can take the 
place of your 


wide-awake paper 
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TILLOTSON WHEELER GILSON 


Textbook publishing loses another of its best-known 
leaders and thousands of teachers lose a personal friend 
by the death of T. W. Gilson, at his home in Winchester, 
Massachusetts, on April 23. 

Tillotson Wheeler Gilson was born at Hartland, Ver- 
mont, August 6, 1849. He fitted for college at Kimball 
Union Academy, Meriden, New Hampshire, and 
graduated from Dartmouth in 1874. After some experi- 
ence in teaching, he became associated with D. Apple- 


was 


ton and Company, finding what was to be his life work— 
educational publishing. He soon transferred his con- 
nection to the J. B. Lippincott Company, and later went 
to Philadelphia as manager of the educational depart- 
ment. Here he remained for some ten years, and his ex- 
perience covered editorial as well as 

He joined Ginn & Company as a member of the firm in 
1892. His work fe 
manager of the common school department of the Chi- 
cago office. In 1906 he removed to Boston to take charge 
of Ginn and Com- 
this transfer 
constitution, and some two years 


agency work. 


great 9r this company was done as 


of the New England sales department 
pany. 
its imprint on his 


A serious illness about the time of 


he was relieved from his duties in the active man- 


ago 
agement of the business. Since that time he has been 
associated with the editorial department of Ginn and 


For this editorial work he had unusual nat- 





ural qualifications, w! supplemented by his long and 
varied experience, made his advice and judgment of the 


the United States, with only three or four 
nd kept fric 


as ever more belov 





fine literary tastes, 


utdoor life, 








rt photographer In his later years 
he found great satistacti in developing his farm at 
QO \ nt. Unassuming. i utterly without 
a tion, he had a personality rare charm which was 
fe y \ whom he came in contact 
Mr. Gils ] es low d e so! ’r. H. B. Gil- 
Ss O ‘ Ve 
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INITIATION INTO PHILOSOPHY By Emile 
Faguet of the French Academy. Translated from the 
French by Sir Home Gordon, Bart. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 254 pp. Price, $1.25 
This is a charming book in its masterfulness, in its 

clearness, in its perspective, and in its devotion to its own 

message. It is not a book for one who must read for 
personal achievement in any field other than philosophy, 
direct or indirect. 

The study of philosophy may be professional or ama- 
teurish, a vocation or an avocation, business or pleasure. 
This book will greatly help any one who would like to 
know the junction points in the highway of philosophy. 
Few men have ever presented philosophy from this stand- 
point as effectively or entertainingly as has Emile 
Faguet. If an untraveled person wishes to go to the 
Pacific Coast for the first time and has only four or eight 
or twelve weeks in which to do it there is not much that 
he needs to know. He should seek someone who has 
been by every route, who knows the lines of interest and 
who will tell him his best route, what he will see on that 
route, where he better stop off, how long to stop off, and 
what to see when he stops off, and a wise adviser will not 
waste One minute in portraying the things he will not 
see On other routes if he goes by this route. The wise 
adviser will say, I should go via the Northwestern and 
Union Pacific, because you do not have to change cars, 
etc., etc., but it is too bad you will not see the Grand 
Canyon, because that is the bigg tc 

The chief beauty of “Initiation 
that Emile Faguet ady come from the 
antiquities of Heraclitus and Pythagoras to Schopenhauer. 
Spencer and Compte by a direct, comfortable and lux- 
urious route without wasting his time or yours in telling 
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sses one how to 





wha ne might learn he went off on side lines from 

time to time. 

THE SEE AND SAY SERIES Book Two By 
Sarah Louise Arnold, Elizabeth C. Bonney, and E. F 
Southworth 


Boston, New York. Chicago: Ginn & 
Brilliantly illustrated Price, 35 cents. 








Illustrati has never reached a higher plane of art 
and beauty in school book making than in the “See and 
: series, Of which Sarah Louise Arnold is idently 
t nspiration It is wl ' i our power to de- 
scribe the orig schemes by which these three authors 
’ to have dren master the form and sound of 

You must see for yourselves. It is phor method 
and yet it is not all phonic, nethod and yet not 
all word method, even an nethod and yet not 


wholly an 
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“Species and their Origin,’ and many other main sub- 
jects and their numerous ramifications, the whole making 
a complete treatise on Biology in its elementary forms. 
The work is well illustrated by picture and chart. In- 
cidentally the author examines critically the Darwinian 
theory of evolution and the theory of Lamarck, without 
pinning his faith unqualifiedly to either, in the belief that 
“we must have a far deeper insight into the organism” 
before a final hypothesis can be formulated. 


THE TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS. By Pro- 
fessor Raymond E. Manchester of State Normal 
School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. Syracuse: C. W. Bar- 
deen. 12mo. Cloth. 75 pp. Price, 60 cents. | 
This is really an essay On instruction in mathematics 

by one engaged in teaching such a course. It is a valu- 

able treatise. The author deals first with the practical 
benefits of such a study, then passes on to the task of 
teaching arithmetic in the grades, and algebra and geom- 
etry in the secondary schools. The place of mathematics 
in the vocational departments is next considered, and 
this followed by sage advice on the methods and modes 
of presentation which have found the best place for them- 
selves in mathematical instruction. In a style that is re- 
markable for its symmetry of thought and clearness Of ex- 
pression the author expresses his views in a manner that 
cannot fail to be of lasting benefit to the teacher of the 
branch of study with which he deals. The book will 
warrant the attention of mathematicians of any grade. 
They will profit by its perusal. 





THE UPLIFT BOOK OF CHILD CULTURE. By 
Orison Swett Marden, Jennie B. Merrill, Ben B. Lind- 
sey, Alice R. Northrop, Gustav A. Blumenthal, and 
Eli W. Weaver. Philadelphia: Uplift Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 425 pp. 

This is an exceedingly valuable book, vital in its topics, 
discriminating in its suggestions, optimistic in its out- 
look, concrete in its illustrations, sympathetic in its tone, 
and broad in its scope. 

Among the writers are some of the noblest and most 
notable leaders in the activities for human betterment in 
the country. It is interestingly written and attractively 
finished, bound, and illustrated so that it will grace any 
home while contributing largely to the improvement, 
physically, mentally, socially, and morally of the young 
people in the family and broadening the outlook of their 
seniors. 


THREE PLAYS: THE MAGIC TRUNK, THE 
QUEEN OF HEARTS, AND ROBIN HOOD AND 
THE WIDOW’S THREE SONS. Chicago: The 
Drama League. Paper. 26, 10 and 42 pp. 

The Drama League held a playwriting contest, and 
the Magic Trunk won the first prize, the Queen of 
Hearts the second, and Robin Hood the third. They 
were so meritorious that the League published them. 
The first-named is by Annie M. Miles, and is a one-act 
children’s play for the Christmas tide. The people that 
came out of the trunk and what they had to say is the 
subject of the play. The second-named is by Josephine 
E. Krohn, and is an account of the fell punishment be- 
stowed on a Knave, whose greediness led him into evil- 
doing. He was punished for stealing the Queen’s 
tarts. The third-named is by Perry B. Corneau, and is 
based on an incident in the history of the brave Robin 
Hood, who rescued the Widow's three sons from the 
sheriff when he was taking them away to hang them. 
Each of the plays is well-written and worthy of presen- 
tation. 


STICKEEN: THE STORY OF A DOG. By John 
Muir. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company.  12mo. 
Cloth. 75 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

A little gem of a story, and written in such charming 
diction that it has a rightful place in the ‘‘Riverside 
Literature Series.” John Muir was exploring the icy re- 
gion of Southeastern Alaska, when he fell in with a most 
unattractive looking little black dog, that had been born 
among the Stickeen Indians and had been named aiter 
the tribe. And the way the little dog grew into the 
man’s admiration for his sagacity, and into the man’s 
affection for his fidelity, is here told in inimitable lan- 
guage. The snowstorm that caught them both on the 
glacier, and the crossing of a fiftv-foot wide crevasse on 
a narrow ridge of ice by both man and dog, is as in- 
tensely thrilling as anything we have found in literature. 





TRAINING THE GIRL. By William A. McKeever. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 342 
pp. Price, $1 50 


May 7, 1914 


Mr. McKeever has developed rare skill in writing of 
bovs and girls so clearly, sensibly, and entertainingly that 
large sales came to “Four Boys and Girls,’ and “Train- 
ing the Boy,” and this book on “Training the Girl” is 
more elaborate, more specific, more fully illustrated than 
either of the others and besides it has a field much less 
preoccupied, so that its great success is inevitable. 





HISTORIC ADVENTURES. By Rupert S. Holland. 
Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. Cloth.  Illus- 
trated. 288 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The history of no country is replete with more events 
which were romantic and heroic and at the same time 
vital in shaping its future than that of the United States, 
Children hear about most of them in their history classes 
but the real romantic flavor which imprints stories on 
the memory and heart is often lost in history lessons, 
No fictitious tales of romance and adventure are better 
than the true stories of the Lewis and Clark journey, 
for instance, or the fight with the Barbary pirates, Mar- 
cus Whitman’s Oregon trip, the golden days of ’Forty- 
nine, John Brown’s raid and, more recently, the Klon- 
dike stampede, that is, when they are told as they are 
told by Rupert Holland in the latest addition to “The 
Historic Series for Young People.” Besides these ad- 
ventures he tells of the Aaron Burr conspiracy, Love- 
joy’s printing press, how the Merrimac was sunk in San- 
tiago harbor, and “the pig that almost caused a war.” 
Older grammar school and high school boys will like the 
author’s style and they will like the book as a whole. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT PHRASE BOOK. By 
Louise Emery Tucker. New York: Sturgis and Wal- 
ton Comnany. 12mo. Cloth. 150 pp. Price, $1.00, 
net. 

A neatly arranged series of phrases from the Old Testa- 
ment grouped under special heads, such as “Shepherds 
and the Flock,” “The Wind and Whirlwind,” “The 
Plowing, Sowing, and Harvest,” etc, etc. The motive 
back of this selecting and grouping is the collector’s be- 
lief that in its pure and simple diction the Old Testa- 
ment is a model for beautiful phrasing, charming 
similies and metaphors and that if these were classified 
they might be effectively used in the classroom work in 
English. The idea is a good one, and the author has 
been able to carry it out in excellent form. 





A SILENT PEAL FROM THE LIBERTY BELL, 
By Adeline May Conway. Philadelphia: George W. 
Jacobs & Co. 12mo. Stiff board. 64 pp. Price, 50 
cents. 

A pretty and unique work in which the renowned old 
Liberty Bell is represented as telling its own life story 
from the time Robert Charles had it cast in the English 
foundry for the Province of Pennsylvania to the time 
when it tolled out the death of Chief-Justice Marshall. 
With this last-named event its mission ended, for then 
the crack came to it that has never been repaired. The 
stcTy as imagined and repeated by the author is at once 
beautiful and pathetic. 


<> a Qa<te 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“‘A School Course in Geometiy *" By W. J. Dobbs. Price, $1.00— 
“The Ground Work cf Arithmetic.” By M. Punnett. Price, 31.00— 
“Introductory Second Reader.’ (Horace Mann Resders.) By W.- 
E. Herveyand M. Hix. Price, 40 cents. ‘Education and the New 
Utilitarianism.” By Alexander Darioch. Price, $1.20. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

‘““Harvey’s Essentials of Arithmetic,’ (First Book and Second 
Book) By L. D. Harvey. Price, first book, 25 cents; second bock, 50 
cents.—**American History.’ (second book) By A.C. Perry and G. 
A.Price. Price, 60 cents. New York: American Book Company. 

“Summer.”’ By D.L. Sharp. Price, 60 cents —': Volunteer Help to 
the Schools.” By E.L. Cabot. Price, 60 cents. Boston Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. 

_**Keller’s Die drei gere chten Kammacher.”’ Edited by H.T. Col- 
lings. Price. 35 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. : 

Sess rhe Blue-Bird for Children.” By Georgette Le Blanc. Edited by 
F.O. Perkins. Price, 60 cents.—‘The Rural School.” By Horace 
M. Cutter and J. M. Stone. Price, $1.10.—'‘The Magnolia Primer.” 
By EK. O. Grover. Price. 25 cents. New York: Si'ver, »urdett & Co. 

“Race Orthodoxy in The Scuth.”” By T. P. Bailey. Price, $2.00 
New York: The Neale Publishing Company F 

*‘American Lite’ature.” By J. C. Metcalf. Richmond: B. F. John- 
son weeny | Company. 

“American Citizenship.’”’ By C. A Beard and M.R. Beard. Price, 
$1.00. Field Crop Production.’ By George Livingston. Price, $1.40— 
‘Commercial Education in Germany.” Ky F. E. Farrington. Price, 
$1.10 —‘Selections for Oral Reading.’’ Chosen and Edited by C. M. 
Fuess. Price,25 cents. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Stammering and Cognate Defects of Speech.” (2 vols.) By C. 
S. Bluemel. Price, $5.00. New York: G. E. Stechert & Co. 

“How to Appreciate the Drama’’ By T. L. Marble. Price, $1.25. 
New York: Hinds, Noble and Elredge. 

‘*Radford's Manual Training.” By Ira S. Griffith, (2 vols.) Chicago: 
rhe Radford Architectura] Company. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news to be 
l inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 

in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
ghould be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 
issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 











MAY. 


6-9: Western Drawing and Manual 
Training Teachers’ Association, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; W. H. Henderson, 
zec’y., Hammond, Ind. 

8-15: National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, forty-first an- 
nual meeting, Memphis, Tenn. 

19-21: National Association of School 
Accounting Officers, Memphis, 
Tenn.: William Dick, City Hall 
Philadelphia, st®c’y. 

22: Piscataquis, Me., Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Dover. 

° 


22: Rutland County (Vt.) Teachers’ 

Association, Rutland High School, 
JUNE. 

8-5: Indiana Association of County 

Superintendents, Terre Haute; 


County Superintendent Lee L., 


Driver, Winchester, pres. 

17-19: West Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation, Morgantown; Otis G. Wil- 
son, Elkins, pres. 

JULY. 

1-2: Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, ., 2S Jee. 
Francis W. Howard, 1651 East Main 
street, Columbus, O., sec’y. 

1-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge; Franklin B. Dyer, Boston, 


pres. 

4-11: National Education Association, 
St. Paul; David W. Springer, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 


SEPTEMBER. 


22-29: International Congress on 
Home Education, Philadelphia. 


OCTOBER. 

15-17: Vermont State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, St. Johnsbury; Superinten- 
dent Margaret Ruiter Kelley, 
Derby, Vt., sec’y. 


- 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
MILFORD The Merrimack 
Valley Teachers’ Association will 
et at the Spring Street school, 


~» Oo 


shua, May &. Principal J. Asburv 
m f the Salem Normal School, 
speak on “Co-operation of the 
and the School”; Superintend- 
*reeman Hall of North Adams 

give his lecture on “The Three- 
id Need in Geography”; President 
*. Fairchild of New Hampshire 
College will discuss “The Col- 
and the Public Schools”; Prin- 
pal Wallace E. Mason of the Keene 


mal School will speak, but his 
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‘Teachers and Pupils 
of Typewriting: 


Have each and all of you registered 
as candidates for one of the new 


Remington Awards 


If you are a typewriter pupil, do you attend 
a school where the Remington Awards are 
given for proficiency in the regular type- 
writing course? If not, then it would pay 
you to learn all about these awards at the 
nearest Remington office. 


If you are a typewriter teacher, are your classes com- 
peting for these awards, and do you know the prize we 
offer to teachers whose pupils attain a certain standard 
of proficiency on Remington-made machines? Any 
Remington office will teil you. 


If you are a typist, do you know the valuable prizes 
competed for twice a year at every Remington office? 
Better call at the Remington local office in your city and 
get particulars. The prize is worthy of your best 


efforts. 








Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 
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nounced his retirement from teaching LEE. Herman N. Dunham of 
to devote himself to literary pur Pembroke, N. H., succeeds W. L. 
suits. incipal f the high 


Waldr n as 


r 


pri 
BOSTON. _ Tillotson W. Gilson SCH0o! here. Mr. Herman is a grad- 


f the firm of Ginn & Co., died at his “ate from Bowdoin College, class of 
home in Winchester, April 24, at tl i885 and has taught in New Hamp- 
age of sixty-four. Mr. Gilson retired shire and Connecticut 
from active business in 1912 because of WELLESLEY The trustees of 
failing health, but for nearly forty Wellesley Colleg ‘ they 
years he was one of.the leaders in the have received $130,403.27 vard the 
school book business ving id uN 
headquarters in Philadelphia, Chicag cent fire) U 

d Boston at different times Op this s $60,999.07 $59,403 
portunity and taste gave him a knowl. ’ im _ pledg [he contributors are 
edge of school books. their authors . her 

pub ishers, East and West sucl friends. 
w men have enjoved. He wor : R s of 
early reputation in the manag fered for t und $750,004 condi- 

e he Lippincott Company from ton that $2 iding r of 
S42 he had charge the Cl go of = s assembled by J 1, 1915 
nce f (inn & Cr , unt he “ame t oo truste _ mS are 

‘ ne office hare wencs nfront th the t ng 
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: ey evelop Thrifty Management of School Funds 


By Increasing the Lives of Your Free Text Books 


ONE TO THREE YEARS 


The Holden Book Covers 


‘Unfinished Leatherette Material 


Are Saving Hundreds of Thousands of Dollars Annually to 
School Boards by providing 


Additional Strength to the Bindings and Re-inforcement 
to the Entire Book 





Established 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





the sum of $1,119,596.73 in the coming vided for. It was voted that a part rooms that are heated and kept mod- 


eight months. of the officers should be elected each ~erately warm. The temperature is 

TURNERS FALLS. Robert year instead of having an entire new recorded every hour. No humidify- 
Cushman, Jr., has resigned as prin- set of officers biennially. Provision ing apparatus has been used, but the 
cipal of the Turners Falls high school, was made for the election of two sec- outside air is depended upon to in- 


Superintendent Frank P. Davison retaries and an auditor, instead of crease the moisture of the air inside, 
has tendered his resignation as super- one secretary. It has not been necessary tor the pu- 


intendent of schools Mr. Davison In accordance with the new amend-__ pils to purchase extra clothing, for 
has had a successful record of twelve ment the following omeers were the temperature in the rooms 1S not 
years in the schools of Montague. elected: Mary E. Andrews, New really low, but quite normal and 
WAKEFIELD \n innovation Haven, recording secretary; Miss Ada _ natural. 

4 ~ “ . Al OV< ( 


. , , _'s ea ae E. Smith, New Britain corresponding SOUTH NORWALK Fairfield 
in school work in Wakefield is the “its > Sauk : ae 
idea of Principal Edward L. Hill of secretary; Miss Maude E. Hayes, County teachers held their thirty- 
1€a O! rit é ‘ < je : . . - . w - s : A 
‘eae a: “ys ¢ he a Storrs, auditor; directors—Litchfield eighth annual association mee ting 

the Franklin building, who is having Cie Sie Catattie Cranedin i MI . Side xt. A 

: Sasa 4.8 os . sVLISS é I -gan, ‘re May ~dwi al S 
his eighth grade pupils write a play wha “i -_ _— ndrews of 


] . . : anaan; New Haven County, Miss Greenwich, presiding. Professor Wil- 

to stimulate their interest in English Ca wn. wt ey: Se) a ae ling. Prot ie W il 
J o: . io a Minnie H. Smith, West Haven; New liam H. Kilpatrick of Columbia 
grammar, composition and spelling. 3 ‘ ~ ~ , bine : yee 
- . : ha . London County, Miss Ellen G. Mce- spoke on “Education and Locality’: 
When Principal Hill proposed that - : 2 +e ; : YY? 

; "ee. a : Cloud, Norwich; Middlesex County, Miss Mi ibel Hill of Dana Hall 
the boys and girls suggest books . . Er ‘ ge peas 
“pal Oar =; a} Miss Julia Brazos, Middletown. Wel lesley, on “Teaching Socialized 
around which a play could be woven, ctelega teal oe < os ats a. Te ee raat 
he was fairly flooded with juvenile MIDDLETOWN. The State Cis oe eee en ee Dwight Hillis 
literature of all kinds. Grimm’s Board of Health in a recent report of Brooklyn on “The America of To- 


‘ 1 . ” - ivec ~tante . £ ‘ . lav and 0- ,” 
‘Twelve Princesses” was the final gives a statement of the results of Gay and To-morrow. 


choice and it forms the base of a Uperintendent W. A. Wheatley’s suc- mega 

three-act play, “The Star Gazers,” in cessful experiment with open window RHODE ISLAND. 

which twenty-six boys and girls are to schools here. ; PROVIDEN CE. Isaac O. Wins- 

take part late in May. The outline of the plans shows low was re-elected superintendent 
At this time every youngster §§ Sos. Se ~ 





busy submitting lines and situations 
which the rest of the class criticise 
and amend to fit the plot. And the 
pupils in English are not the only 

vhose enthusiasm has been 


E; sterbro ok 











d. The drawing class is busy fh 1 P, {7 
ng out ideas for posters to ad- Re 00. e Ss 
the show and the girls of the 
class will fashion the cos- 
tumes 
cant | ay Asscholars write ae 
CONNECTICUT mM in their school = < 
’ HAVEN. The Yale Divin- ; days they’ll write s a 
as — ey mes! a during the rest S 4 
yaie Schoo! ot el1gion OT 2 ° ! 
1 gp Reali >. go cog of their lives. [i 4 
more closely to the desi 1s of It’s important to - 
lepartments of sity, have Esterbrook nk 
rahtelenta kn tw idee ot a % i 
represents the new idea O! a 1 a] Pens while they a2 


rganized, broader theological 
Raat’ foe whish Deon Rrawn has are learning. 
Oi, TOT yhicn ean DI Vn nas 


been largely responsible. FREE 
I 











HARTF' MRD. Frank P. Moulton. Complete as po 
head of the Latin department in the school pens. Also illus- 
Hartford public high school for the trated booklet 
last twenty-four “ urs, ha S | resigned ge ag 
because of ill health. He > author Esterbrook Pen 
of several textbooks on Pree Mfg. Co. 

At a recent meeting of the State New York, Camden, N.J. 
Teachers’ League, a definite fee of . 


hity cents a vear with possible assess- 
ment not to exceed $1 a year was pro- 





al 
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If you are ambitious to advance yourself, For more than twenty-two years we have been 
this school vers — aes We offer a one D cAtel ae d assisting our graduates to obtain good posi- 
year course that wil qua ify young men —_ 7 . . tions. To this fact, in connection with our 
and women to teach special subjects in E XC | uSI1VC ly to strong Faculty, excellent equipment and 
Peon Se < * the thorough training we give, we owe 

Training Teachers in ees 


Public Schools. If you are now a 
Two large buildings are 


‘*grade’’ teacher, become a super- - 
UTI IENTE ACO MNCS TUNER, ocosS Sxclusively f0 school work: 


fe | he Thomas Normal Training School 


Music, Drawing,Domestic 
Science, Domestic Art, Man- 
work is more pieasant than “‘grade’’ teach- are now doing? ‘This, then, is your 


‘U hates 1§] ¥' 
ing and it offers greater opportunities in the ual Tra ning,Phy sical opportunity. Catalogue and full infor- 
way of higher salaries. Why not fit yourself Traini ated mation will be furnished on application. 


to teach Public School Special Subjects. THE SECRETARY, , 
= 3000 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 



























Is there some special branch of 
teaching that appeals to you more 
strongly than the “‘grade’’ work you 


The demand for competent teachers 
in High Schools, Normal Schools and 
Colieges grows greater every year. The 

















LoQOSE LEAF $50.99 FOR YOU every month when you are 
FINAL RECORD disabled by accident, sickness, or quarantine. 














FOR $100. a month for travel accidents. $1,000. for an accidental death. 
HIGH SCHOOLS $2,000. for death from travel. 
Superintendents and Prin- The T. C. U., a National Organization for Teachers, 
cipals will be interested in will do all of this, and more for you, 
this new record. Woite Secan 
Mayne’s Loose Leaf Final Record TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
contains space for recording: Dept. J., Lincoln, Neb. 
; Please send full particulars concerning yourcomplete Income Policy for Teachers 
Pupil’s Name, Age, Residence, etc. saeeah 
Abstract of Entrance Standings aliadeines 
Final Standings for either semester < on ee 
or year 


Times subject taught per week HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President. 


The largest schcol of Oratory, Li 
. y, Literature, 
nage Soy —iigaaa EMERSON  S22cSesc isan 
e studenta knowledge of } 
Name of Teacher expression whether as 8 cone Sve thiabes on 


ative thinker or 


Name of Textbook an interpreter. A beautiful new build f 
Data concerning Graduation, etc. Summer sessions. Catalogue and fall im 


formation on application to 


The forms are simple and complete, College of Oratory HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


and are suitable for any High HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
School course. BOSTON, MASS. 











We publish Mayne’s — pe THE THREE PRIZE PLAYS. 
i 0 , ‘ 2 
—_ ie egisters, a THE MAGIC TRUNK, by Annie Miles, for children of about twelve THE 
Term Recor ects. QUEEN OF HEARTS, by Josephine Krohn, for children of ten and younger; 


ry ) . : 
on request ROBIN HOOD and the THREE WIDOW SSONS, by Perry Gorneau, for children 
Sample pages . of high schoolage. These three plays took prizes in the competition offered by 


Ss Y GILLAN & co. the DRAMA LEAGUE OF CHICAGO, and they have been acted to « rowded houses. 


They can be had in attractive printed form at 25 cents a play, from the 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. DRAMA LEAGUE OF CHICAGO, 840 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Grats NORMAL SCHOUL, Bridg 
water, Mass. For both sexes 


For catalogue, address the Principe! : 4 i NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
rolmaroe University of Maine — siuwer scuoow save 
here Ft oe 
Department fo rot coacnere ot tm JUNC-29 August 7, LILA snnatsstcocree® neve itaaucetton, More 


Excelient courses 











commercial subjects. J. Ashery PH . of Teaching Uy well know? wna, Meihods 
man. Principal. For circular address ne ee me fee Seaehern of be 
‘ . Advanced courses in Ex 
— = President ROBERT J. ALEY ssiiomandPezchoingy "Ait ordinary coir 
here for an indefinite period with an Art, Music Eie@ensieten, fepartmente of 
e ef Nin calarv © romestic Scie do . ' ’ 
> salary Orono, Maine 0 ty ae ry wv hi i! Training 
F ‘TIC STATES. - " al J. 1. LOUGH, Director. 
MIDDLA ATLANT J Examination for [lassachusetts New York University, Washington Square 
DO. siieel \NIA School poser or “onenyr noe pn New York City. 
aie a a A public examination of person - : 
READING Shakespeare day, on to obtain the certificate of ap- The Extension Committee 
April 24, was celebrated this Pa eat proval of the Massachusetts Board of The B of 
I re enthusiasm than has D€€l paycation for the position of Super- e oston Froebe!i Club 
1€ strated heretofore for aMY intendent of Schools, in accordance Will arrange to send lecturers¥*or 
author. with Chapter 215, Acts of 1904, will teachers to schools or clubs interested 
MANSFIELD The Mansfield be held in Boston, June 29 and 30, in subjects pertaining to the kinder- 
Fair Association is offering several 1914. For further fnformation, write garten. Address:—Mrs.M.R. Wolfard 
cash prizes to school boys for COTM to the Commissioner of Education, Chairman of Extension Committee 
and potato growing. Superintendent Fora Building, Boston, Mass. 92 Everett St.. Cambridge, Mass 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd, 
Washington, D. C,, 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg, 


Mow York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


“BOSTON 


2A PARK ST. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Portland, Ore,, 316 Journal Bldg. 





THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-four years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Telephone Hay. 1678. 





THE EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Founded 1897 
i0l TREMONT ST-, BOSTON, MASS.— WELLES BLDG., WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


“Different ?"’ ‘Yes, the only agency whose advice ever helped me be a better candidate.’ 





F. A. Retan has the schools wide- 
awake for this contest. 
SCRANTON. The board of edu- 
cation has searched diligently far and 
near for a successor to the late Su- 


perintendent George Howell, and 
have selected Dr. _oenpe Edwin 
Weber, dean of the School of Liberal 
Arts, Pennsylvania State College, 


one of the best known of the younger 
educators of the state. He is a na- 
tive of Missouri, a graduate of the 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania Normal 
School and a student with degrees 
from Lafayette College and the U ni- 
versity of Pennsylvania (Ph. D., 
1995). He has had the best of prcfes- 
sional experience from township and 
high schools to normal schools and 
colleges. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The Ne 
York Evening, Post is publishing a 
series of letters from the presidents 
of leading universities and colleges 
in various parts of the United States, 
or statements made by their authority, 
summarizing the progress and tenden- 
cies of higher education in the past 
year, as shown monepetely in the in- 
stitutions themselve 

In general the aenee of the lette rs 
will include: 

Vital changes of curriculum in ef- 
fect in the past year and those con- 
templated in the near future. 

Important additions to plant and 
equipment, or to the faculty personnel 
proposed or already arranged for. 

Measures recently undertaken or 
intended to promote the personal, 
social, and educational welfare of the 
student body. 

The opportunity of combining study 
with pleasure offered by the Travel 
Study Tour of New York University 
has induced many teachers to enroll 
for this attractive form of summer 
work. The party will sail from New 
York July 2, taking the North Ger- 
man Lloyd Steamship Barbarossa to 
Bremen. The itinerary in Germany 
will include Bremen, Berlin 
Dresden, Leipsic, Halle, Jena, 
Munich, Heidelberg, Mann- 
heim, Frankfurt and Cologne. In 
each of these cities prominent German 
educators will co-operate in the in- 
spection and study of the schools. An 








especially attractive feature of the 
trip from the tourist standpoint will 
be the boat trip down the Rhine from 
Frankiurt to Cologne The main 
party will reach New York on the re- 
turn trip on August 17, but some will 
probably take an 
through Belgium, 
France. 


extension trip 
Switzerland and 


NEW JERSEY. 

PRINCETON. Princeton has 
adopted a new regulation of attend- 
ance by which juniors and seniors of 
high scholastic standing will be re- 
lieved of compulsory attendance 
upon their class exercises. Dean Me- 
Clenahan stated in his report that “it 
is designed to give a greater oppor- 
tunity for self-government and self- 
control to men of high scholastic 
standing, in their last two years. The 
proposed change is suggested in the 
hope that it will be regarded as a re- 
ward for men who obtain high schol- 
astic standing, that it will give such 
men an opportunity to develop self- 
control through absence of faculty re- 
strictions, and that it will serve as a 
bait to students of marked satine abil- 
ity to attempt to get higher standing. 

\ similar rule has been in effect at 
Harvard for some years. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 





GEORGIA. 

MACON. The Georgia Educa- 
tional Association went on record at 
its forty-eighth annual meeting here 
the last week of April as decidedly 
opposed to state publication and edit- 
ing of school books. Speaking of such 
a plan as unwise and dangerous, the 
resolution goes on to say:— 

“We are of the opinion that the 
quality of textbooks should be con- 
sidered rather than their price, and 
that the possible saving of a few cents 
for each child, each year, is insigni- 
ficant in comparison to the greater 
advantage of securing the best texts 
for his instruction 

“We hold that the open market of 
the nation should be at the disposal 
of the children for school books, in 
the same way as it is for other things 
they need We express our grave 
doubt regarding the ability of the 


Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg. 


State to secure as well made books 
at less cost to the state than we now 
pay, in view of the close competition 
of the publishing houses of the coun- 
try at large. 

“We feel assured that the author of 
a good book should not be asked to 
sell his copyright for sale in cheap 
editions in the state, thereby restrict- 
ing its sale and usefulness. 

“On the other hand, we look with 
grave apprehension upon the damage 
that may be done to the schools by 
the acceptance of inferior manu- 
scripts, and the compulsory use of 
poor textbooks.” 





lis year's meeting was a great 
success. Macon is an ideal conven- 
tion city, and the association voted to 
come here again next vear 

The fficers elected are as follows: 
J. C. Wardlaw, Athens, president: 
Ralph Newton, Ft. Valley. first vice- 
president; Miss Florence Bernd, Ma- 
con, second vice-president: C. L. 
aout La Grange, secretary; R. E. 
Brooks, Dublin, treasurer. 

Three new 


11 


1 


directors chosen were 
T. C. Harris, Rome; Jason Scarboro, 
iitton and E. T. Holmes, Barnes- 








CENTRAL STATES. 
MICHIGAN 

EAST SAGINAW. Superintend- 
ent E. C. Warriner thinks swimming 
should be made compul sory in the 
high school here. The 
inhabitants voce 
swim is emphasize 
this section water is 
the surroundings 


importance of 
knowing how to 
1 by the fact that in 
as much a part of 
as land, particularly 


on account of the Saginaw River, 
which is constantly used. 
IOWA. 
KEOSAUQUDA. Superintendent 


Leon O. Smith has resigned his po- 
sition here to accept the superintend- 
ency at Onawa, Iowa at an increased 
salary. 


NESBRASKA. 

LINCOLN. W. W. W. Jones, 
one of the pioneer educators of Ne- 
braska, died recently in Denver, 
Colorado, where he has been in 
business for several years. He was 
the fourth state superintendent here 
holding the ‘office from 1887 to 1901. 


A recent government rep rt on 
state-supported higher educational 
institutions for the year ending June 
30, 1913, ranks Nebraska ahead of 
both Ohio and Missouri in point of 
collegiate students registered, and 
ahead of Michigan in point of gradu- 
ate students. In ranking order the in- 
stitutions that topped the list were 
as follows: In order of enrollment of 
collegiate students, California, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Cornell, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Nebraska, Ohio, and Mis- 
souri; in order of enrollment f 
cee agg students, California, Wis- 
consin nen Illinois, Nebraska, 
and Mi chig 


THE HOTELVAN RENSSELAER 
15 to 19 East lith Street, New York. In the 
heart of historical W ashingt on Square Dis- 
trict. A quiet refined neighborhood, a few 
minutes away from theatrical and shopping 
district, $1.00 for rooms with use of bath, 
$1.50 with private bath. ROARD VFRY 
REASONABLE. WE CATI . rO TEACHERS. 
Write for circular. John Harris, Man. 
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Reports and Pamphlets 


“Massachusetts Home-Project Plan 
of Vocational Agricultural Educa- 
tion.” By R. A. Stimson, Agent, 
Massachusetts Board of Education 
United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, 1914, No. 8, 

“The Problem 
Massachusetts.” 
mission 


Immigration in 

Report of Com 

appointed by act of the 
Legislature Bernard J. Rothwell, 
Boston, Chairman. 

“The Selection and Training of 
Teachers for Special-Aided Indus- 
trial Schools ior Boys and Men.” 
Special Report, National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education (105 E. 22nd street, New 
York City) Bulletin No. 19, 


Statement to the Commission to In- 
vestigate the Educational System 
and Conditions in Vermont.” Mid- 
dlebury College (M ddlebury, Ver- 
mont.) Bulletin, Vol. VIII. No. 
0. 

State of Maine School Report, 1913. 
State Superintendent Payson 
Smith. 

St.. Louis, Missour1 
Superintenden 


1913 Report 


t Ben Blewett. 


Malden, Mass. 1914 Report. Super- 





intendent Farnsworth G. Mar- 
shall 
Springfield, Mass., 1913 Report. Su- 
perintendent James H. Van Sickle 
. 


THE TEACHER’S OWN HOUR. 

One of the sound criticisms of our 
public school system is its suppres- 
sion of the individuality of the 
teacher. In order to keep things mov- 
ing uniformly, rigidity of program 
and method is insisted upon; and thus 
the teacher is reduced much nearer 
to the level of an automaton than is 
at all desirable for either her or those 
whom she has in charge. Even those 
who recoenize the evil find it diff- 
cult to suggest specific ways of over- 
coming it, although something can 
be done by the mere presence of a 


spirit of encouragement of individu- 
ality in those at the top of the sys- 
tem. Mrs. Ella Flagg Young has 
brought forward a plan for this end 


which is being discussed in Chicago. 
It is that of the “hour of teacher’s 
selection,” by which cryptic phrase is 
meant the opportunity for a teacher 
to select some subject in which she 


iS particularly interested and give 
extra time to teaching it In this 
way, it is hoped, the teacher’s en- 
thusiasm can be made available to a} 


much greater extent than is now pos- 


sible, when she must spend all her 





energies upon a program not of her 
selection—New York Evening Post 
sa. 
os 
WASHINGTON ON EDUCA- 
TION 

“Knowledge is in every country 
the surest basis of public happiness.” 
—Spe t Congress, January 8, 
1790) 

“Pr * te. ther 4s an obiect of 
primary importance, institutions for 
the general diffusion f knowledge. 
In proportion as the structure of a 
gOvernment gives force to public 
opini r t is essential that public 
Opinion should be enlightened.”— 


Farewell address September 17 
1796. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIFS. 


The Schoo] Bulletin Agency has been in operation just thirty years and it is about to 
publish a handbook with letters from people who tell what they think the value of its 
work. Each week it is publishing in the New England Journal of Fducation one of the 
letters which appear in the booklet. We weuld be giad to send a copy of the booklet te 
anyone on request. ’ 


— — - - ————<= 


Westfield, N. Y., August 5, 1915 
My dear Mr. Bardeen . 


I began to ask you to recommend teachers to my board nearly twerty years ago and during 
that long period I cannot recall a single instance where your candidate failed to meet our 


expectations. Our experience leads me to believe that your Teachers’ Agency is the most 
helpful one on the Atlantic seaboard. Yours truly. 


Preston K. Pattison, Principal. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 





THE-BREWER-TEACHER’S-AGENCY =! "5" 0" roo 


nce t Sets) @ sie eet Lee 
r free booklet 


CHICAGO, WLINOTS 


ERS, PRINCIPALS and SUPERINTENDENTS. Wr 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING 








Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° [itt Avense 


New York 
Becommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY mioauces te Colleges, 


Schools. and Fam 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gey- 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction ; recommends good Schools to pater ts. Cail es 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 21 taion Square: New Yort, Est. 1890 


Supplies College mn aad womer on 
short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phone. No advance fee. 











PECIALISTS with good genera] education Wanted for department work i= 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Pesm 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach seme approved oye- 
tem of music and drawing secure itions paying $60 to $70 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, KR. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemeyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlante 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY © 4'tremon Tending, Boston 





HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for su 8 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschool 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
MARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. VINCENT B. FISK, oec’y and Manager, 
81 Chapel St., Albany N. Y. 











The PARKER Specialist Teachers’ Agency UADBon 


Manual and Industrial Subjects; The Arts and Crafts ; Physical, Commercial, and Agricultural Branches ; 
Nurses, Librarians, etc. A national Agency conducted upon the highest professional basis; incorporated 
under the laws of, and operating under bonds to, the State of Wisconsin. Personally managed by Willard 
N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. 





Western Branch: Spokane 














The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II!. 
THIRTIETH YEAR. Our booklet ‘Teaching as a Business’’ is of interest to all live 
teachers. SENT FREE. WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 










We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WI NSH IP teachers in every part of the country. 
TEACH ER’S 6 Beacon St. . . Boston, Mass 
AGENCY ALVIN ¥.FRASE, 






Leng Distance Telephone. 
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Nature and bird study—Ashland School, Denver, Col. 





Do you realize what you can 
teach with a Victor in the school? 


Do you appreciate what a necessary part of the school equipment 
the Victor is—how useful it is every hour of every day, in every 
branch of school work? 


You can get an idea of its immense educational value from the 
fact that with a Victor you can teach such things as these: 


Music Appreciation Music History Tones of 
Literature of Music Expression Folk Song Counterpoint Orchestral 
Interpretation Language Ballad Antiphonal Instruments 
Tone Quality Ear Training Art Song Mediaeval School 
Voices Trill National Songs Classic Violin Viola 
Phrasing Roulade Nationality Romantic Violoncello 
Diction Portamento Customs Modern Double Bass 

Harp Flute 
Music Form Accompaniments for Piccolo 
March Waltz  Bouree Games and Skips Clarinet 
Rondo Fugue _ Suite Folk Dancing Bassoon Oboe 
Minuet Gavotte Marching Drills Trumpet 
Sarabande Overture Calisthenics Dancing or Cornet 
Sonata Symphony Penmanship Rhythms English Horn 
. French Horn 
Reading Opera Trombone 
English Stories Grand Opera Opera Buffa Tuba Bells 
Public Speaking Light Opera Oratorio Tympani 


Doing such a great and varied work, it is easy to under- 
stand why the Victor is now in actual daily use in the 


schools of more than 1100 cities— 
and more being added every day. 


Write for the complete list of cities using ct? 
Victor XXV the Victor in the schools, together with 
yg ow ee photographs showing the Victor in actual 


The horn can be removed USC. 


and the instrument securely Educational Department “HIS MASTERS VOICE 
locked to protect it from dust etc us rar om 


d t 1s C s S i - . . . 
spormaible pease. °¥ *¥® Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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